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_ IS an encouraging sign of the times that the 
Catholic laity sense ever more keenly their 
obligation to carry out their apostolate of Jesus Christ. 
Our Lord’s commission to preach the gospel to every 
creature is by no means limited to the clergy. Writing on 
significant developments in convert work Doctor John A. 
O’Brien notes the increased interest in the winning of 
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Thy Kingdom Come 


continued spread of these Centers means much for the 
spread of the Faith. He advocates the establishment of a 
Center in every city of 50,000 population, and in large 
cities several Centers in approximately that ratio. 

A pastoral letter on the subject of convert-making, set- 


ting forth the duty of the laity to win converts and show- 
ing how they can fulfill that duty, is a mighty mechanism. 


. the churchless people of our land to Christ. The campaign It awakens lay people to their duty and will stir them to 
to convert America, he tells us, “is at last beginning to action. Archbishop Duke of Vancouver and Archbishop 
shift from the low gear in which it has been stuck.” His Cushing of Boston have sounded an urgent call for every 
essay, appearing originally in The Ave Maria (December Catholic to win each year one unchurched person to 

he 10 and 17, 1949) is now (January 1951) reprinted in Christ. The power of a pastoral letter, read from every 

ty The Catholic Mind. Catholic teachers everywhere will pulpit of a diocese, is beyond computation. 

u- do well to read his story of the remarkable results achieved Convert-making is a project of great appeal to lay 

- in the use of effective mechanisms to bring the message of organizations of Catholics, dedicated as they are to a 

ri the Church before the secular-minded millions of Amer- zealous, joyous effectiveness in the sphere in which each 

of ica. Priests and people are everywhere making it easier one moves. Knights of Columbus, Holy Name members, 
ity for the general public to secure accurate information and particularly members of mission organizations gladly 
ian concerning the teachings and practices of our holy Faith. pledge themselves to assist the Church in extending the 
Catholic Information Centers have been well received, Kingdom of Christ. Sodalities of college and high school 
particularly in many of our larger cities. Thousands have students, even pupils of elementary schools, can by word 

heard for the first time of the authority of the Church to and example be instruments of grace to the unbelievers 

of teach mankind in the name of her Divine Founder. There among their associates. 

hir- may be few non-Catholics among the group that attends The Catholic party in a mixed marriage pledges him- 

“nce the first announced lecture at a given center, but it is not self or herself to do his or her best by word and example 

and long until the zeal of Catholic listeners prompts them to to lead the non-Catholic partner to the knowledge and 

the draw their non-Catholic friends to the successive lectures. practice of the Catholic faith. It is tragic when the Cath- 

“2 News items and advertisements spread the message to olic partner fails to keep this pledge and thus ignores one 

IS. many who needed nothing more than the assurance that of the finest opportunities of leading a non-Catholic into 
with they were welcome in a group that they felt was predomi- the Catholic Church. Nothing is more effective in in- 
uted nantly Catholic. Many inquirers would hesitate to come fluencing the non-Catholic father or mother in a mixed 
holic to a Catholic church, no matter how well advertised a marriage than the word and the example of the Catholic 
1 she sermon or a mission for non-Catholics might be, but they children of the marriage. If the Catholic parent is neg- 
7 will join a group assembled on “neutral” territory. A con- lectful in calling this opportunity to the attention of the 
ai vert of one of the Centers summed up his experience very children, the teacher in the Catholic school should stir 
frankly : “Seeing that the lecture was to be given in a them to take this part in the apostolate of our Faith. These 
store down-town, I thought I could step in and listen Catholics who keep company with non-Catholics give 
without committing myself, just as one steps into a store the very best proof of their love for the prospective part- 
and looks around. But I would not have come if it were ner by urging him or her to study the claims and the 
‘d for given in a Catholic church; the fact that you enter the credentials of the Catholic Church and enter into its fold 
2 Center directly from the street and can look in through before the marriage is contracted. No one is in a stronger 
a the large plate glass window before entering doubtless position to influence the non-Catholic party than the 
helped a lot. I had heard so many calumnies against the Catholic party in such a situation. The well disposed non- 
Catholic religion that I was far from being ready to cross Catholic suitor will generally welcome the opportunity to 
the threshold of a Catholic church.” get a complete picture of the religion of his Catholic 
, The friendly, open, public character of an Information friend ; he will readily agree to attend religious informa- 
1, {s- 


Center attracts. It is Doctor O’Brien’s conviction that the 







tion lectures, inquiry classes, or some other types of 
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group instruction. His attendance commits him to noth- 
ing but places him in a position where he can easily ask 
for individual instruction from a priest when the grace 
of God moves him to go further in his quest of the truth. 

Doctor O’Brien commends inquiry forums, public in- 
formation lectures, and other group plans of recruitment 
and of instruction, as the most effective single means of 
increasing the fruitfulness of convert work. He has found 
through nation-wide surveys that the group plan increases 
the sphere of the priest instructor, stirs the zeal of ef- 
ficient lay recruiters, and has actually served as an effec- 
tive antidote to the large number of mixed marriages that 
were once common in many parishes where the group 
plan is now operating. Nor does the group plan derogate 
one iota from the zeal and the achievements of the indi- 
vidual plan of instruction; but when we consider the 
magnitude of the task that lies ahead, some modification 
of the group plan seems to be the only satisfactory answer 
to the challenge. “Winning its way in spite of the deeply 
rooted custom of private instruction, prevalent in the era 
of two converts per priest per year,” writes Doctor 
O’Brien, “the group plan of instruction, supplemented 
with abundant individual contact and guidance, is now 
used in virtually every parish where converts are 
numerous.” 

The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine enlists vol- 
unteer teachers not only as instructors of Catholic pupils 
but also as convert-makers par excellence. The study and 
discussion clubs of the Confraternity open their doors to 
sincere inquirers everywhere. Many non-Catholic parents 
of Catholic Confraternity pupils are led by the utter de- 
votion of the teachers of their children to investigate the 
claims of the Catholic Church. Often a pamphlet dis- 
tributed by these teachers becomes a channel of light and 
of grace, or leads an individual to become interested in 
the systematic study of the Faith. The pamphlet rack in 
the church is an effective agency, but the Confraternity 
teacher has greater opportunity to reach the multitude of 
unchurched people in our midst. These teachers are 
trained even as street preachers and motor missionaries 


are trained in the techniques of contacting and guiding 
the sincere inquirer, Through avoiding mere controversy 
and presenting the truth kindly and persuasively, the 
Confraternity teacher gains a hearing for the religion of 
Christ in circles where no priest can make the initial 
contact. 

No sketch of convert-making is complete without men- 
tion of the constructive efforts made by the Knights of 
Columbus and the Narberth League. Through these two 
agencies thousands of inquirers are now enrolled for 
systematic instruction. Correspondence courses in re- 
ligion appeal to thousands who could be reached by no 
other medium. The rectors of our seminaries are awake 
to the magnitude of the problem of convert-making in 
America, and many of them have established four-year 
courses in convert-making in the seminary curriculum. 
Seminarians throughout the country are determined to be 
prepared for this work by the time of their ordination and 
they seek guidance from those who are able to give it. 
Converts themselves have numerous contacts with out- 
siders and quite unusual opportunities to recruit new 
prospects. If converts of a parish are organized into a club 
of converts, they frequently achieve more than all the 
other members of the parish in enlisting recruits for in- 
quiry classes. Nor are born Catholics without a sphere of 
influence. Every Catholic should study and know his re- 
ligion and be able to explain it to others who ask questions 
of him in good faith. He cannot be content to advise his 
non-Catholic friend to see a priest but he must be, as St. 
Peter admonishes, “ready always to satisfy everyone that 
asketh you a reason of that hope which is in you.” 

The teacher in the Catholic school has her share in 
this great work. She can lead her children in a crusade of 
prayer and thus enable them to serve as channels of the 
precious grace of faith to uncounted millions groping in 
darkness for the pillar of truth and light. She becomes 
thus a strong ally of the parish priest whose duty it is to 
pray constantly that all men may be illumined by the Light 
which can enlighten every man who comes into the 
world. 


The NCEA Goes to Cleveland 


LANS are now virtually complete for the forty- 

eighth annual convention of the National Cath- 

olic Educational Association in Cleveland, Tuesday 
through Friday of Easter week, March 27-30, 1951. The 
NCEA headquarters in Washington estimates that a 
record-breaking group of 19,000 Catholic educators from 
many parts of the nation and from several foreign coun- 
tries will attend the various sessions of the convention. 
The Cleveland Public Auditorium will afford ample 
space for all general and sectional meetings. The unique 
facilities of this auditorium make it possible to provide 
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241 exhibit spaces for the display of modern teaching 
aids and improved equipment for schools and classrooms. 
The number of commercial exhibitors will exceed that 
of any previous convention. 

Bishop Edward F. Hoban, of Cleveland, host to the 
convention, will officiate at the Solemn Pontifical Mass 
that opens the convention. In our February issue we 
noted that Archbishop Gerald P. O’Hara, the Reverend 
John Courtney Murray, S.J., and Charles Malik, Min- 
ister from Lebanon to the United States, will address 

(Continued on page 360) 
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LYING 


In Character Formation 


By SISTER M. SYLVANIA WOOLFE, 0.S.B. 


Mount St. Scholastica College, Atchison, Kansas 


<9 HEREFORE, putting away lying, 

speak ye the truth every man with 

his neighbor; for we are members of one another” 
(Ephesians 4, 25). ; 

The scientific “enlightenment,” untruthful living, 
gross injustice and diabolical deceit of the present era 
have caused many to lose sight of both natural and 
supernatural virtue. Young people are harassed with 
divers temptations, which, with their consequent falls, 
lend strength to a propensity toward lying. Catholic 
teachers, as apostles of truth, do well to consider fre- 
quently the causes and characteristics of lying as well as 
the best methods of putting untruthfulness away. 

Lying is speaking deliberately against one’s own mind. 
However, lying is not fully effective unless falsehood 
is communicated to another person. Children and old 
people often talk aloud to themselves, but they are not 
communicating ideas. They may talk to a child who does 
not understand or they may speak to animals, when no 
other person hears them. In these and similar situations, 
they cannot be guilty of untruth even though what they 
say is not true. 

To speak voluntarily a person must realize what he 
says. Sometimes a person speaks when distracted what 
he usually knows to be false ; however, since he does not 
advert to the meaning of his words, he does not tell a lie. 
He simply makes a wrong statement. Contrariwise, lying 
or speaking deliberately against one’s mind, involves 
real opposition between speech and thought or judgment. 
Thus, if a person makes a true statement but thinks his 
words are false, he lies. So too, he is not guilty of false- 
hood, if he speaks an untruth thinking it to be true.’ 

Ethically, a lie is evil in itseli—intrinsically so. Using 
anatural faculty contrary to its natural purpose is neces- 
sarily bad. Speech was meant by the Creator to be a 
means of communicating ideas. Man as a social being 
needs the exchange of ideas. But speaking what is not 
one’s real thought defeats the primary end of speech, The 


_'Edward F. Healy, S.J., Moral Guidance (Chicago: Loyola 
University Press, 1943). 


“According to the teaching of St. Thomas Aquinas. 
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intention to deceive, though it does not pertain to the 
essence of the lie—speaking against one’s mind—does 
belong to the perfection of a lie.” 


TRUTHFULNESS A RARE VIRTUE 
a 


There is scarcely another misdeed more common than 
a lie. Complete truthfulness is one of the rarest of 
virtues. Among primitive tribes, the Sowrahs of India 
are completely truthful; they do not know how to tell a 
lie, for they are not civilized enough to invent one. The 
aborigine in the highlands of Central India is so truthful 
that he rarely denies a money obligation or a crime 
truthfully charged against him.° 

The prevention of lying in small children, as well as in 
adolescents, is an obligation fully recognized by the sin- 
cere teacher. True educators are careful to distinguish 
between real lies told through malice, and untruths told 
through ignorance or mistaken judgment. Modern re- 
search has proved how unreliable are statements of chil- 
dren—and of older people, too—who need training in 
accuracy. Sincere persons at times testify to untruths in 
court because of an unreliable memory or poor powers 
of observation. Keeping this fact in mind, instructors 
should aim to show students their deficiencies in observa- 
tion and to train them in accuracy. A wise procedure 
with small children is to tell them a tale in which num- 
bers are mingled with names of persons and places, then 
require them to repeat the story. 

Teachers are also concerned with practical aids to 
prevent the telling of lies.* Fear of punishment causes a 
child to lie. Knowing that he will be penalized if he owns 
up to his fault, he seeks to escape by telling a falsehood. 
Often an ill-put question occasions a child’s lie. The 


3John A. Larson, et al., Lying and Its Detection (University 
of Chicago Press, 1932). 

“Felix Kirsch, O.F.M.Cap., Catholic Teachers Companion 
(New York: Benziger Brothers, Inc., 1924). 
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threatening teacher avails nothing; on the contrary, 
direct interrogation may lead a child further to deny his 
error. It were better to avoid the question, “Did you do 
this?” and rather to inquire about circumstances, 
“Where did this happen to you? Where are the pieces 
(in case something was broken) ? When was this win- 
dow destroyed?” Once evidence has been secured, there 
is no need for the child to acknowledge his mistake. 
Often children experience a sense of shame though no 
moral guilt accrues to their action. Thoughtful teachers 
will try to prevent this feeling of shame from bringing 
on a lie. They will regard the very silence of the child or 
be satisfied with a narration of facts. 

The attainment of praise, advantages, and awards may 
be causes of lies. Liberality on the part of the teacher in 
giving prizes casts part of the blame on her, if as a conse- 
quence the pupils use dishonest ways to receive these 
premiums. 

To save their friends from punishment, not a few 
pupils are ready to tell lies. Loyalty to a friend is not to 
be overlooked; on the other hand instructors should 
explain that service rendered at the cost of a lie is a mis- 
taken loyalty which eventually destroys true friendship. 

Reforming pupils who brag of their past achievements 
or present abilities is not too difficult. To cure this defec- 
tive character trait, opportunities must be given students 
to show their abilities. If they fail, they may be told that 
by continued effort they will attain their goal. 


VARIOUS CLASSES OF LIES 


The motive of the boastful lie is self-exaltation.” When 
the boastful lie is a symptom of the general showing-off 
tendency, as it usually is in the adolescent, his own equals 
are its best correctors. This type of bragging is soon 
recognized by the group, which is neither slow nor gentle 
in eradicating it. A peculiarly vicious species of the 
boastful lie is that of bragging about one’s sins, Often- 
times the adolescent is fearful of being thought “simple” 
or unsophisticated, especially about sex knowledge; so, 
in order to stand well in the eyes of his crowd, he brags 
of experience he has never had. A change of companions 
would really benefit him. 

The object of the dramatic lie is to make the liar im- 
portant. Girls are more frequently given to this species 
of falsehood. They try to create sympathy for themselves 
among those whom they wish to interest. This pe- 
culiarity is often a symptom of hysteria. The girl who is 
discovered in a dramatic lie should be shown her mistake 
kindly but firmly. She should be told definitely that de- 
tection will bring her shame and disgrace ; that she will 


*The following classes of lies follow the enumeration of 
Raphael Charles McCarthy, S.J., in his Training the Adolescent 
(Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Co., 1934). 
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lose the very thing she seeks to gain—the esteem of 
others. 

The selfish lie is motivated by self-defense, desire to 
be well regarded, and envy or jealousy. All of these 
causes are outgrowths of newly aroused self-conscious- 
ness. To play on the desire for public esteem is using a 
decisive weapon here. Help the individual to know that, 
through his lying, he will lose the favor he craves. He 
will be regarded with suspicion by others; no one will 
trust him. Private counseling is the more advisable, for 
it spares unnecessary and perhaps harmful humiliation, 

The hypocritical lie is most detestable. An individual 
who takes or makes an opportunity to appear honest, can 
then be dishonest without suspicion. If he is rigidly 
truthful in difficult situations, later on he may lie to his 
own advantage without fear of detection. The most hope- 
ful natural remedy against this dishonesty is unqualified 
exposure of the hypocrisy. Sparing the individual mis- 
places charity and is harmful both to him and to the 
community. Ridicule however is a dangerous weapon 
and should be applied only as a last recourse ; but there 
is a plausible place for it when dealing with a hypocritical 
liar. 

The “heroic” lie, which leads seemingly to a noble 
end, is frequently regarded as virtuous. Its purpose is to 
shield another, either by concealing his delinquency or 
by positively taking the blame for his misdeed. It is well 
to stress the fact that saving one individual disrupts 
society ; that social and business life are made impossible 
if honesty is ever regarded cheaply. In curing the heroic 
lie the religious motive is most successful. 


MORBID FEAR OF TELLING A FALSEHOOD 


Occasionally teachers meet students having morbid 
fear of telling a falsehood. They hesitate to commit them- 
selves to any definite statement; they qualify their re- 
marks by such phrases as “I’m not sure, but,” “perhaps,” 
or “I think”; or they whisper to themselves to offset 
some possible misstatement. This is a phobia and the 
cause of scrupulosity. Such abnormal anxiety is to be 
examined. Often it is traceable to mistaken notions; 
sometimes it is the result of wrong interpretation in 
childhood. Whatever its cause, the morbid condition calls 
for a speedy correction. 

Teachers, dealing with lying in young children and in 
the adolescent, must emphasize both the immorality of 
lying, and the honorable rewards of truthfulness. Ex- 
amples from history, literature, and daily life will im- 
press the fact that the boy or girl who tells the truth is 
trusted and admired, since it requires courage to be 
honest when frankness entails inconvenience. These are 
motives that appeal to all normal adolescent instincts. 

(Continued on page 353) 
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PATRON SAINT OF TEACHERS 
Traces Spiritual Ideal 


By BROTHER BASIL, F.S.C. 


Hanson Memorial High School, Frank'in, Louisiana 


O* THE fiftieth anniversary of the 
canonization of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle, May 15, 1950, His Holiness, Pope Pius XII 
proclaimed him the “principal patron before God of all 
teachers of youth.” It is fitting therefore to examine the 
spiritual ideal of Christian teachers as traced by their 
patron saint, an ideal which has led many to high holi- 
ness as the Church has officially recognized through the 
beatification of two of the Saint’s disciples: Blessed 
Solomon and Blessed Benildus. 

It is recognized that St. John Baptist De La Salle was 
the founder of a new type of religious family, whose 
lay members are guided towards a new kind of mystical 
life, making profession to tend to the summit of moral 
perfection. While we insist on the Saint’s challenging 
pedagogical reforms and innovations, there is danger 
of overlooking his true personality and of passing by 
the ascetic and the saint. 


SAINT HAD PASSION FOR SANCTITY 


God had filled the Canon of Rheims with an intense 
passion for sanctity. During his lifetime he was an 
apostle of holiness ; he continues his apostolate through 
the religious society which he founded, The aspirant to 
the institute founded by the Saint must enter, as St. 
Bernard said, “to give himself to God and become a 
- Spiritual man.” He must consider his teaching occupa- 
tions as so many mystical practices which lead him to 
holiness. 


This is the chief contribution of St. John Baptist De 
La Salle: that he prepared a program which transforms 
the work of education into a means of personal sanc- 
tification, This union of education and sanctity is not 
only extrinsic and accidental through some intellectual 
and supernatural relationship, but it also integrates the 
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school into the mystic of holiness to such a degree that 
they become inseparable. 

If the priest, who offers the Holy Sacrifice, admin- 
isters the sacraments, and dispenses the word of God, 
does not vitiate his acts by unholy intentions, these 
actions become so many means of Christian perfection. 
On the other hand, the Catholic teacher who spends most 
of the day teaching some secular branch is led by his 
activity into secularism, unless he assumes a super- 
natural attitude which not only raises his actions to the 
supernatural plane but even transforms them into ascetic 
activities to such a degree that teaching becomes a sacred 
exercise, a “ministry” similar to that of the priest who 
imparts grace to the faithful. 


SUPERNATURAL INTENTION TRANSFORMS ACTIVITY 


To the difficult problem of the natural disagreement 
between the mystical and the profane activity of the 
Catholic educator a means must be found to transform 
his secular activity through a supernatural intention and 
through a spiritual and supernatural attitude. His 
activity must become a mystical practice, a characteristic 
spiritual activity, a spirit which informs the teacher. 

3y profession, the teacher lives a life of study, an 
intellectual life ; he must know and see so that through 
him others may know and see. That this intellectual 
activity may be raised to a supernatural level, it must 
be inspired and controlled by Christian spirituality ; the 
teacher must know, see, and judge as a Christian. To 
obtain this supernatural attitude in his institute, St. John 
Baptist De La Salle demanded that his disciples be in- 
spired by the “spirit of faith,” which he defines as a 
spirit which “induces those who have it, not to look upon 
anything except with the eyes of faith, not to do any- 
thing but in view of God, and to attribute all to God, 
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being regulated and guided by the maxims and senti- 
ments of faith as expressed especially in Holy Scripture.” 
Thus, he wanted his followers to see and to judge of men 
and events from this special point of view. Such is the 
mystical norm he proposes to the Christian teacher. 


CHRISTIAN VIEW TRANSFORMS INSTRUCTION 


This Christian view and habit of judging according to 
the maxims of the Gospel not only penetrates the person- 
ality of the teacher but also transforms his professional 
function into a sacred ministry; like a new leaven, it 
penetrates the profane principles of the program and 
transforms instruction into education. This Christian 
attitude does not evade the profane, or the evil, that may 
come up for consideration ; it considers it in its reality, 
objectively under the light of Christian principles. 

In his book Educazione Catolica, Casotti states that 
the education of the young Christian is not principally 
and essentially perfected during the religion period, but 
rather through the constant use of Christian criticism in 
judging of events and men, while studying the secular 
branches. To limit the function of Catholic education to 
a special hour is to fall into the error of Christians whose 
whole religious attitudes and practices are confined with- 
in church walls or are displayed only on Sundays. 

When the young Catholic has passed out of school, he 
will meet error and evil; it is important, then, that while 
under the guidance of a teacher, who is near to God, he 
hears the true meaning and interpretation of these moral 
evils, so that he may be immunized against them and 
disposed to despise and avoid them. 


TEACHER NEEDS SPIRIT OF FAITH 


TAT aN IN At 5 NR MRT LE MEST TM ee 


The foregoing considerations bring out forcibly the 
need for the Christian teacher to be imbued with the 
“spirit of faith” that he may see and judge all things in 
the light of faith. Thus, he will be an active mystic 
prompted by Christian principles and Christian reflexes; 
that is, a saint. Were it otherwise, he would be but a 
secular teacher whose doctrine would be sterile, possibly 


even erroneous and dangerous. 

According to the citerion of St. John Baptist De La 
Salle, the personality of the Christian teacher is com- 
posed of the religious and the teacher; this synthesis 
blends both functions into a new, superior personality, 
In this way the Saint resolves the discord which exists 
between the supernatural function of the religious and 
the secular action of the teacher; the school and asceti- 
cism are homogeneously united and the function of the 
religious teacher becomes a ministry guided and inspired 
by the spirit of God. 

The “spirit of faith” knits together the personality of 
the Christian teacher ; it informs his activity, his virtue; 
it is his mystical force,-his special spirituality, because 
it is best adapted to his profession and is most efficacious, 
This ideal came to St. John Baptist De La Salle by 
divine illumination and is a characteristic sign of his 
special calling. Through it the Christian teacher receives 
his special characterizing personality and is enabled to 
ascend to the peak of holiness together with the souls 
under his care. 

Such is the predominant message of St. John Baptist 
De La Salle, a message which has been obscured by 
other, but less important, accomplishments of the patron 
saint of teachers. 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 


INTEGRATED 
With the Teaching of Religion 


DOZEN priest teachers of religion, 

moderators at a “Workshop on 
Catholic Action,”* held a meeting of their own while the 
students who attended the Workshop discussed their 
program for the next year. What follows is a brief re- 
view of the moderators’ meeting which considered the 
problem of integrating Catholic Action and the teaching 
of religion. 

The colleges and universities represented in the Work- 
shop have departments of religion with the responsibility 
to determine the program of studies in the religion 
courses and to direct at least the student activities of a 
religious nature, particularly what pertains to Catholic 
Action. The moderators accepted the importance of 
Catholic Action in our schools and proceeded at once 
to the practical considerations of ways and means of 
best promoting it. 


REASONS AGAINST FORMAL COURSES 





The first observation was a bit surprising in the 
unanimity of its acceptance. It was thought that formal 
courses on Catholic Action ought not to be required 
matter in a curriculum of religion studies. Several inter- 
esting reasons were advanced for this view and the 
concurrence of the moderators was easily reached. The 
only qualification was that if circumstances favored a 


. lecture course on Catholic Action to interested groups 


on a voluntary basis, the opportunity ought to be taken 
advantage of. 

The reasons given for opposing a required course on 
Catholic Action in the average class of our colleges and 
universities were the following: The subject matter was 
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at which one hundred and twenty college men and women represented 
thirty-five colleges and universities. 
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deemed too difficult and technical, even if presented in 
a simpler form than the “Master Pattern for Catholic 
Action Study” by Rev. William Ferree, S.M., which 
was the basis of study at the Workshop. Another rea- 
son expressed was that the theory of Catholic Action 
ought not to be divorced from practice or action con- 
cerning student problems, in which projects are more 
effectively carried out on a voluntary basis by smaller 
and more homogeneous groups, This reason implied 
some difficulty with the inquiry method. The moderators 
admitted the educational advantages of the cell technique 
for activating the study of Catholic Action in theory and 
practice, but they regarded it as hazardous for a re- 
quired procedure in a large and heterogeneous group. 
Mortality in cell membership, they thought, was high 
enough among small voluntary groups without neces- 
sarily increasing the rate of mortality by an imposition 
of the difficult inquiry method. The net result of such 
a procedure would militate against the mentality of the 
majority of the students and probably prejudice them 
against any further codperation with Catholic Action in 
later life. These observations were borne out by the 
experiences of several of the moderators present, and 
the same conclusion was attested to on a broader scale 
by some research studies. 

At this point of the discussion interest turned upon 
the reasons given for the comparatively high mortality 
in cell membership even in voluntary groups. Barring 
the usual reasons: lack of time, other interests, etc., the 
arguments accounting for mortality in Catholic Action 
membership had reference to the gruelling reaction to 
the inquiry method often experienced by beginners not 
sufficiently prepared for the cell technique. Their first 
reaction, without the necessary discipline that accom- 
panies Catholic Action thinking, is to regard the cell 
meeting as a gripe session or a rendezvous for subver- 
sives or radicals. New members to a cell group, who 
may be of the so-called “good” Christian type, if not 
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prepared apd forewarned, find it exceedingly difficult 
to reconcile themselves to such meetings and they may 
be inclined to suspect the moderator or chaplain of con- 
doning what appears to be out of order. The same sort 
of reaction, though for different reasons, is likely to 
occur in the beginning to the “popular” student leader 
and his followers. They may not be accustomed to the 
open confessions of student failures in solving their own 
problems and they may not be accustomed to meet the 
orderly challenge of student opinions and the call to 
responsibility in the solving of these problems. These 
difficulties were not regarded as serious, but they were 
deemed important enough to be noted and safeguarded 
against in soliciting and maintaining cell membership. 


TEACHERS HAVE RESPONSIBILITY TO 
PROMOTE CATHOLIC ACTION 





On the other hand, the moderators were unanimous 
in thinking that the teachers of religion and the depart- 
ment in general not only could do much to promote 
Catholic Action among the students but also that they 
have the responsibility of doing so for at least two 
reasons. 

One of these reasons stems from the problem of re- 
cruitment for cell membership. This problem had been 
bandied about by the students in the meeting from which 
the moderators had just emerged. It had been pointed 
out to the students in their meeting that the problem 
has two phases, the start of a first cell in a school and 
then the later phase of cell growth and multiplication. 

In the moderator’s meeting attention was called to 
the usual directives of discretion and prudence in form- 
ing and training the first members into real leaders 
with some experience before there was thought of divi- 
sion into new cells. At the later stage of growth and 
multiplication the major responsibility for the recruit- 
ment of other cell members ought to rest with the student 
members themselves. Here is where the teachers of re- 
ligion can be of great help, if they are sufficiently in- 
formed about Catholic Action. Many opportunities pre- 
sent themselves in the courses for a brief explanation of 
what Catholic Action is, an awareness of its urgent need ; 
and a casual good word at strategic points will awaken 
interest in membership. An active cell intent upon divi- 
sion and growth could do the rest. 

Another reason for the responsibility of the teachers 
of religion in promoting Catholic Action is the need of 
aid and support of the cell members in the effective ex- 
ecution of their first projects. Such help is needed in the 
early stages of student endeavor to assure some measure 
of success. A sympathetic response from the rank and 
file of the student enrollment, fostered through the 
courses of religion, can give the needed encouragement 
to the cell members in soliciting student codperation. 
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Moreover, Catholic Action should be regarded as wider 
in membership than just those who may be listed as 


leaders or militants or team members. In general, the 
teachers of*religion can and ought to help in forming 
the common mind of the student body toward building 
a truly Christian spirit through competent student 
leaders. This can be done along the lines of the mentality 
of Catholic Action without the express mention of the 
term. But the initiative for the activation of the specific 
projects should be left to the cell members themselves, 

The observations of the moderators thus far were con- 
cerned only indirectly with aiding the study of Catholic 
Action in theory and practice. This was brought to their 
attention rather forcibly with the remark that to be pre- 
occupied with only half-measures was to allow for a 
distortion or a misrepresentation of what Catholic Ac- 
tion should be. The proponent of this statement felt that 
extra-curricular study groups, wonderful as they are in 
stimulating interest and action, must never create the 
impression that Catholic Action, as such, is extracurricu- 
lar or purely voluntary. He was willing to concede all 
the preceding remarks as expedient measures in view of 
the general indifference, misinformation, confusion, and 
inhibitions about Catholic Action on most of our 
campuses. 

Not one of the moderators present could report any- 
thing approaching a mass mentality of the student body 
in his school which would indicate that it was aware of 
the importance, the need, the scope, the universality, the 
contributing factors, and the difficulties of promoting 
Catholic Action as envisioned in official documents. A 
few quotations from Pius XI and Pius XII reawakened 
the moderators to an awareness that Catholic Action is 
indeed an indispensable need of our day, and that the 
laity are bound to answer the call of the Church, In 
short, the exhortation was to seek ways and means of 
promoting the universality of Catholic Action, with or 
without the express mention of the term. 


RELIGION COURSES BENEFIT WHICH 
PROMOTE CATHOLIC ACTION 





Shortly after this, while some sought vainly for sur- 
cease in the comments that theology in general and our 
college religion texts in particular need to be rewritten 
and converted to this approach, the rest of the moder- 
ators had caught up with the challenge of the previous 
remarks and began talking. The discussion was broad 
and general at this point and broad, general suggestions 
were made. They were not particularly concerned with 
plans or programs or outlines for religion courses, nor 
did they even mention the topics of texts or methods. 
Instead, the discussion was precipitated into the urgency 
of the problems of the social and temporal order which 
have so frequently been reiterated by the Holy Father. 
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All the moderators present were sufficiently acquainted 
with the theory of Catholic Action to see how the courses 
of religion of the college level would themselves be bene- 
fited by an endeavor to promote the common mind of 
Catholic Action thinking in preparation for the day when 
specific, universal organization will take place. They saw 
quite clearly that Catholic Action as such is particularly 
designed by Providence to help solve those problems in 
the social and temporal orders to effect a Christian 
society in modern times. They were not rash in thinking 
that they could accomplish much in the short time of a 
generation. But they were resolved to build for the 
future and to chart a course that might gradually resolve 
itself into effective patterns. 


NEED OF SYNTHESIZING RELIGION COURSES 
WITH CATHOLIC ACTION 


The first observation of particular value here was the 
awareness that Catholic Action thinking, by its very 
nature, demands that it be integrated into the curriculum 
of the religion courses as a whole. Since Catholic Action 
is universal in scope, it touches the range of the usual 
topics of our religion courses at many points. Therefore, 
it was deemed advisable to take advantage of the usual 
subject matter of the courses, but to point the teaching 
toward the broad outline of the basic concepts underlying 
Catholic Action. These were thought to be, and in this 
proper order, (1) a thorough knowledge and deep ap- 
preciation of the Mystical Body of Christ, (2) an in- 
telligent appraisal and active participation in the liturgy, 
and (3) an awakening sense of responsibility toward the 
problems of the social and temporal orders. Very 
broadly, these basic concepts of Catholic Action were 
seen to fit into the traditional pattern of courses in 
dogma, liturgy or worship, and moral. Even courses in 
Church history, Scripture, apologetics, the encyclicals in 
particular, could play an important part in fostering 
Catholic Action thinking. 

sut before proceeding to a fuller statement of how the 
accepted courses in religion could serve the cause of 
Catholic Action, it was interposed that these very courses 
could be improved by integrating them with Catholic 
Action thought. These courses would thus be saved from 
the present tragic effect of much of our religion teaching, 
namely, the isolation and divorce of one course from 
another. The point of synthesis that seemed to be needed 
had to be sufficiently compelling and attractive. It was 
not difficult to find these qualifications in the call of the 
apostolate as envisioned by Catholic Action. This they 
thought would be sufficiently strong to integrate the 
various courses on the college level. Cardinal Pacelli, 


when Secretary of State Pius XI was reported to have 
stated : 
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The august Pontiff in many instances declared em- 
phatically that training in the spirit of apostleship, 
proper to Catholic Action, is an essential element in 
modern education, a strong rampart of Christian 
living, and that it is a special grace to be called to 
an apostolate so closely linked to that of the priest- 
hood. A wise educator cannot overlook thus: otlier- 
wise he would narrow the frontiers of the good to 
be accomplished, instead of expanding them when 
presented to generous youths; he would deprive 
the Church of valuable help and would attain only 
with great difficulty the totality of the ends pursued 
by a truly Christian education. 


This quotation started all the moderators talking at, 
once. In time these contributions reached the floor, It 
was thought that the challenge of the apostolate ought 
not to be presented in the manner of pep talks to provoke 
an aggressive, chip-on-the-shoulder attitude, In line with 
Catholic Action militancy the apostolate is to be pre- 


sented as a program of sustained positive endeavor by 
an intelligent appraisal of its points of contact with the 
fundamentals of Christian doctrine, by the realization of 
its solidarity through participation in the liturgy, and by 
its sense of social competence in and responsibility to the 


problems of the temporal order. 

Further discussion of the integration of Catholic Ac- 
tion thought with the accepted courses in religion 
brought out that the dogmas of our faith could be drawn 
upon heavily to furnish the basis for a thorough knowl- 
edge and deep appreciation of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. The focal point, of course, is the Church today. 
But the student of Catholic Action will not allow his 
thinking to be enmeshed in the purely temporal aspects 
of the Church. He seeks to penetrate to the mystery of 
the Church and only partially can he comprehend this 
mystery in terms of the universality of the Incarnation 
and the Redemption. The part that Mary played in these 
great mysteries helps to round out the picture of the 
Church and makes clearer the relation of the laity to the 
hierarchy. The treatment of these topics and related 
ones should stress the apostolic themes of universality, 
the social implications in these dogmas for society as a 
whole, the resultant militancy, the help of grace, and the 
spiritual authority of the hierarchy. 


LITURGY TO STRESS CORPORATE WORSHIP 


The study of the liturgy should lay stress upon the 
idea of worship and the spirit of solidarity in corporate 
worship. These two points should be pursued through 
the whole range of the sacraments in general to bring 
out the sacramental character of Christian society. This 
is needed to give depth and meaning to the responsi- 
bilities toward the temporal order and the dignity of 
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integral Christian living. The Eucharist, both as sacrifice 
and as sacrament, has tremendous social meaning for 
corporate worship and the solidarity of the Christian 
spirit. Baptism and confirmation give sacramental char- 
acter to the “participation” of the laity in the “Royal 
Priesthood.” The continual consciousness of these two 
sacraments gives dignity to the sustained endeavor of the 
lay apostle in his being “configured” with Christ in His 
mission. Matrimony, the sacrament that reaches to the 
very foundation of society, reveals the mind of Christ 
and the legislation of the Church in safeguarding. this 
sacrament beyond human caprice, philosophies of life, 
governments, and changing civilizations. In this the 
Church is seen to clasp to her heart the very first of all 
human relationships, upon which the existence and 
propagation of human nature and society depend. 


CHAPEL ATTENDANCE DISCUSSED 





Here the moderators digressed for a few moments to 
consider the problems associated with a compulsory 
chapel service as maintained on some of our campuses. 
The set pattern of these services seemed to consist of 
Mass and Communion with a short practical instruction, 
and the opportunity of Confession immediately before 
each service. Some thought administrative policy over 
the past decades had sacrificed something of the Chris- 
tian spirit in yielding generally to the trend of voluntary 
assistance at daily Mass for boarding students. One 
thought this trend was an appeasement policy with a 
possible shirking of institutional thinking and responsi- 
bility. Others thought that it might amount to that if 
there were no corresponding opportunity or motivation 
for voluntary attendance. A very low ebb of institutional 
policy is likely to be reflected in the attitudes of the 
student body. Without wishing to revert to the former 
compulsory status of daily service for boarding students, 
the moderators thought there were distinct advantages 
for a compulsory chapel service once a week for all 
students. But they immediately sounded a warning that 
compulsory attendance would boomerang into a disci- 
plinary problem unless administrative policy worked 
toward a reflective attitude of student appreciation for 
the opportunity to foster a sense of social solidarity 
through participation in the liturgy. 

Students argue that voluntary attendance is more 
meritorious and compulsory attendance against one’s will 
is devoid of merit, and often results in repulsive attitudes 
in later life. The moderators regarded this as subjective 
casuistry of rugged individualism and irrelevant to the 





Christian solidarity of corporate worship. The objection 
was answered generally by regarding the chapel service 
as an academic function. But the real question is whether 
it is better to attend corporate worship or not? The 
moderators were pleased to report that a vast army of 
enlightened and generous souls among our college stu- 
dents are responding to this question in the affirmative 
and wielding a strong influence on the student bodies as 
a whole. 


CATHOLIC ACTION EMBRACES WHOLE OF LIFE 





It was next mentioned that morals would have to be 
thought through beyond the point of the personalist stage 
of mere conformity to the law. This position is advisedly 
taken in view of the Holy Father’s repudiation of the 
attitude of those who would restrict the Church’s action 
to the sanctuary and to her influence merely upon the 
private life of the individual. Several times he has raised 
the question whether the individual apostolate ever was 
sufficient. Catholic Action embraces the whole of life, 
both.public and private. It depends upon organized ac- 
tion that reaches into the social and the temporal do- 
mains, This is the only position consonant with the 
universality of the Church and the mission of Chris- 
tianity. This apostolate includes the “participation” of 
the laity as mediators between the spiritual and temporal 
orders of society. It lays open the whole field of the social 
questions and depends upon a disciplined and loyal laity 
for a division of effort, active participation, and coopera- 
tion in organization. This position demands a wholesome 
attitude toward the totality of the problems of re-Chris- 
tianization and a rejection of any form of “‘integralism” 
so analytically scored by Cardinal Suhard in his Growth 
or Decline? the Church Today, an excellent pastoral 
which draws heavily upon the allocution of-Pius XII on 
The Function of the Church to the Cardinals in 1946. 

The meeting ended here and the members parted with 
the thought that much more could have been said about 
the relationship of Catholic Action thought with religion 
courses in the curriculum. They were almost woefully 
aware of the need of an easier way of popularizing these 
and other points of interest in our religion courses. Some 
spoke of programs built around the theme of the Church; 
others mentioned the study of the life of Christ as lend- 
ing itself to this integration. But the moderators left with 
the hope of effecting some of these recommendations in 
their departments of religion and striving toward the 
day when our college textbooks might be written in 
terms of the lay apostolate and Catholic Action. 
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INTRODUCING HOME ECONOMICS 
Into the High School 


By SISTER M. BRIGETTA, O.P. 


College of St. Mary of the Springs, Columbus, Ohio 


ROBABLY the first thing that 

needs to be done to introduce home 
economics successfully into the high school is to feel the 
need for such a program. Just now, very likely many of 
you have in the back of your mind some of these 
thoughts : “These are things that should be taught in the 
home.” Or, “My mother taught me to cook and sew.” 
Or again: “We got along very nicely before we ever 
heard of home economics.” 

Suppose we look at these statements a little more 
closely. Take the first one. In how many homes are the 
girls taught, in addition to the fundamentals of cooking 
and sewing, laundry work; housecleaning methods ; 
planning the family meals; caring for all the equipment 
and gadgets around the home; caring for the sick mem- 
bers of the family; living well within the father’s in- 
come; buying all the food, clothing, and furnishings of 
the home; and being a counsellor and trainer of the 
young children, a peace-maker and friend for all the 
members of the family, in fact a real mother and home- 
maker? Many good mothers are unconsciously giving 
some of these things to their daughters, but most of 
them would deny having a well planned and well rounded 
program of training in their homes. The lack of time is 
perhaps the chief reason on the mother’s part. The school 
girl of today also is busy. She spends a good part of the 
day in school. Her evenings and weekends are used for 
study and activities, social and otherwise. She does well 
if she learns at home how to cook simple meals, helps 
with some of the cleaning, and buys her own clothes. 

Now for the second statement, sewing and cooking 
are but two of the many phases of learning to be a real 
homemaker. Even if sewing and cooking were all im- 
portant, how many today are being taught those two 
things in their homes? Have you any idea at all? If you 
learned at home, you were fortunate. The average for all 
groups is ten per cent or less. What happens to the other 
ninety per cent? For the most part, they learn by the 
trial and error method during the first year or so of their 
married lives, when they have all the trouble of readjust- 
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ing their lives to the married state, and quite often learn- 
ing to be mothers as well. 


MENTAL JOURNEY THROUGH TIME, REVEALING 


As for the third statement that “we got along very 
nicely before we ever heard of home economics,” I'd like 
you to take a little trip back through time. We shall make 
only a few stops. The first is at the Temple where Our 
Blessed Lady spent most of her time from the age of 
three until she was married to St. Joseph. We are not 
told the course of study, but we are led to believe that 
those who studied there were trained to care for the 
things of the altar, making and mending the vestments, 
learning the psalms and sacred history. But more than 
this we can infer. When our Blessed Mother was 
espoused to St. Joseph, she was a poised young woman 
able to cope with life and prepared to be a real home- 
maker and mother. She knew how to answer the Angel, 
she knew how to help St. Elizabeth in her time of need. 
She knew how to make a difficult journey at a critical 
time, how to keep home in a foreign land for a number 


of years. She even knew the niceties of entertaining, as 
we see from the Gospel story of the marriage feast of 
Cana. I, for one, believe that that Temple school must 
have had a fairly adequate family living program for 
those times. 


Another stop is the age of apprenticeships. The motto 
of education in this broad period of time was: “Learn to 
do by doing.”’ Boys who wanted to become blacksmiths 
went to school at the blacksmith’s shop. Girls who were 
destined to be homemakers went to school in their homes. 
These girls stayed at home and had time for their lessons 
in homemaking. 

Truthfully this little trip has been taken to try to sell 
you an idea. A salesman has to do more than just travel. 
He talks. I want to tell you what some important, well 
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respected folk have said about training for homemaking. 
In his address to women, October 1945, speaking of the 
“schools of domestic economy which aim at making the 
child and the young girl of today the wife and mother of 
tomorrow,” our Holy Father said: 

How worthy of praise and encouragement are 
such institutions! .. . They are one of the forms of 
activity . . . the most precious because the good 
that you do propagates itself to infinity, preparing 
your pupils to pass on to others in the family, or 
out of it, the good which you have done them. 
Another, Dr. Hutchinson, president of the University 

of California, in an address to the members of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association said (I quote only 
from my notes) : 

The integrity of the family is the underlying con- 
cern of home economics. The job of homemaking is 
the most important career. Those who undertake it 
need to train for that job. War, delinquency, neu- 
roses, and divorce have shown us that the evils of 
our time have their foundation in the home. How to 
improve home and family living is needed now and 
in the future. There is danger in preparing women 
for careers at the expense of family living education. 
Even the specialist should be prepared to enjoy the 
living she expects to earn. These are thoughts 
worthy of a Christian. 

To quote divorce figures is almost trite. Perhaps you 
have not heard these particular statistics. The divorce 
rate for college trained women in general is about one in 
three ; for college women trained in home economics, the 
rate is one in three hundred! 


SCHOOLS MUST SUPPLEMENT THE HOME 


We see that the training for the career of homemaking 
is so vital, and that it is impossible for mothers to give 
all the training in the home that their daughters need. 
It is, therefore, essential that the schools supplement any 
learning that is done in the home, or, in the case of many, 
give the girl all she needs to fill the place God has 
destined for womankind. 

This training in the schools has been known by various 
names: the obsolete terms of Domestic Science and Do- 
mestic Art (they date you!), Family Living, Home- 
making, Home Economics, and best of all “Christian 
Family Living.” This last name is used in a large girls’ 
high school out in San Francisco where the enrollment is 
between seven and eight hundred. Every girl is required 
to follow this program, but each girl is scheduled indi- 
vidually so that, besides the Family Living period taken 
each of the four years, she may have in her program all 
the science, mathematics, language, or history that she 
desires or needs. 

The ideal of the Christian Family Living program is 
that of Christian education as given in the encyclical of 
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His Holiness, Pope Pius XI. The Christian Family Liy- 
ing program aims to develop in the young girl a well- 
rounded personality with five points of emphasis: re- 
ligious, psychological, moral, social, and physical. It 
takes the girl as a member of a Catholic family, shows 
her what she can do now, and prepares her for her true 
career of homemaker later. The program also provides 
indirect basic training for such careers as are allied to 
homemaking. Just now these form abroad field with 
unlimited possibilities. But training for such careers is 
not the direct objective. 

But Christian Family Living, or home economics, is 
not a study of sewing and cooking, or even of foods and 
clothing. These enter in, it is true, but they hold only 
their proper place. Clothing and meals are not the only 
important things in life. The program aims to “present 
[to the girl] basic information . . . provide the neces- 
sary practice . . . as will insure [her] a correct under- 
standing of and adequate preparation’ for the responsi- 
bility of married life and parenthood. . . . This instruc- 
tion [should be presented] in school in an. environment 
as similar as possible to that of a home... .”” 


SETTING UP A PROGRAM IN THE SCHOOL 


Coming from the ideal to the practical, you ask how to 
start such a program in your particular school. Several 
factors must be studied first. These are: the teacher, the 
students, the course of study, the teaching space, the 
equipment, and various aids in the teaching of family 
living. 

First, the teacher. The teacher is far more important 
than all the other factors put together. First she should 
be adequately trained. The state requires—and our com- 
mon sense agrees—that the home economics teacher 
have a college major or minor in home economics. Be- 
sides this scholastic training, she should have a friendly 
personality, a practical turn of mind, a broad background 
of homemaking knowledge, possess homemaking skills to 
an ordinary degree, have some knowledge of the arts and 
sciences, and a thorough grounding in religion and in 
Catholic philosophy and sociology. Good health, too, is 
needed because the life of this teacher is strenuous. She 
needs time to prepare her work which is more than book 
study—though there is plenty of that, too. 

The students constitute the second factor. Their age 
must be considered as well as their background, environ- 
ment, and mentality. Are the students girls only, or boys 
and girls? Do not have the older girls in a younger class 
group. The ninth and tenth grade girls can readily be in 
the same class, but juniors and seniors always in classes 
separate from the freshmen and sophomores. These older 


"From “A Christian Family Living Program for Secondary 
Schools,” a paper by Sister Mary Annetta McFeeley, P.B.V.M. 
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girls will learn the fundamentals of family living only in 
the group where they are psychologically and socio- 
logically comfortable. They should not be exploited for 
every event that comes along. An example is making 
costumes for a play. Sewing of this type is a hurried 
process, not well done. It usually undoes all the learning 
which the girl has acquired with much patience and 
effort. 

The course of study is third. This will depend upon 
the number of years in the Christian Family Living 
program. It should contain units on food and nutrition, 
clothing and related subjects, child care, management in 
the home, and home furnishings. There are so many 
possibilities of variation in the course that it becomes 
almost a question for each individual school. Perhaps an 
example will make my meaning clearer. In one of the 
schools of our diocese, a four-year program is desired 
for the girls, many of whom marry within several years 
of leaving high school, and most of whom do not go to 
college. Their mentality has a wide range. To meet the 
rest of the schedule, it was deemed advisable to have 
double class periods during the first two years and single 
periods in the third and fourth years. For this reason, 
units requiring the longest consecutive laboratory time 
were placed in the first two years of the program. 


UNITS IN A TENTATIVE PLAN 





The units in the tentative plan for Family Living I 
follow : 

Unit 1. Personality—This includes how to make 
friends, and good grooming. In this unit the ninth grader 
learns what a person is and that, since she has faculties of 
intellect and will which make her an image of God, she 
has dignity and charm which come from within. These 
must be matched by her outward bearing and appear- 
ance. 

Unit 2. Hospitality in the Home. After the girl has 
used the self-centered interest of her age in the first unit, 
she is ready to reach out to others. In this unit, the 
fundamentals and practices of good breeding are learned. 
Simple ways of entertaining are studied and practiced, 
and work in food preparation is introduced in a very 
simple manner, It is to be the aim of each unit to see that 
some few principles and skills are learned thoroughly. 

Unit 3. Making and wrapping gifts, including learn- 
ing to sew, concludes the first semester’s work. In the 
last few weeks of this unit, the student may wish to con- 
struct an apron which will be useful all through the 
family living program. 

Unit 4. Foods and the Care of the Kitchen. Besides 
learning proper methods of work in the kitchen and 
sanitation, the student will learn to prepare simple foods 


and actually serve them in simple breakfasts and 
luncheons. 
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Unit 5. Study of Line and Color. Here she learns 
the principles upon which to base her selection of pat- 
terns and materials for her own clothing. An elementary 
study of textiles is begun in this unit and continued 
throughout the other clothing units. 

Unit 6. Clothing Construction. This continues the 
work begun previously. Usually a blouse and a very 
simple dress or other article of clothing are made. 


SPACE AND EQUIPMENT NEEDED; AIDS AV AILABLE 
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Let us discuss the next two factors together, teaching 
space and equipment. First of all the homemaking de- 
partment should not be located in the basement of the 
school and should be as nearly homelike as is feasible for 
teaching purposes. The ideal is to center the homemak- 
ing department around a homemaking room. The size of 
this room depends upon the numbers in-the classes. It 
should be furnished as an attractive living room. Sewing 
machines may form part of the furnishings of the room. 
Large folding tables may be stored part of the time and 
brought in when needed for clothing construction units 
or for the serving of meals. An added kitchen or foods 
laboratory completes the functional homemaking depart- 
ment. This kitchen should be equipped with ranges using 
different fuels, and if possible some laundry equipment. 
It goes without saying that there must be plenty of well- 
planned storage space. It is advisable not to have station- 
ary equipment in the homemaking department. Chairs 
and tables are much more functional if they can be moved 
around as needed. The type or quality of the furnishings 
and equipment of the homemaking department should 
agree approximately with the average home of the 
community. 

The last of the factors is a list of the various aids or 
sources of help for both the teacher and the students. 

The State supervisors of home economics are most 
willing to visit the schools and give advice concerning 
home economics, when asked. Movies, slides, and film- 
strips can be obtained free of charge from the department 
of visual education and from several companies. A 
wealth of valuable material on all phases of the work can 
be secured from various firms, including charts, reading 
matter, illustrative material, and samples. For most of 
these there is no charge. 

A number of books are published on all phases of 
homemaking at the high school level. Books of reference 
are just as necessary in the study of Family Living as in 
the study of the other school subjects and should be 
provided. For the Catholic viewpoint on some phases the 
books and pamphlets of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference are among the best. 

After considering all these factors, this question may 

(Continued on page 356) 
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GROWING LIKE CHRIST 


By SISTER M. WILFRID, OS. 


303 South Third Street, Sterling, Colorado 


VERY morning during Holy Mass 

the dining room of Christ is pre- 
pared, and many fervent Catholics frequent the King’s 
table which has been set for them. By their good ex- 
ample they inspire others to fortify their souls also by 
following this valuable practice. All good Catholics real- 
ize that faith’ like any living organ of the body is a 
growing thing, and must be kept nourished by frequent 
Holy Communion. 

Of course everyone knows that the greater the Guest, 
the greater the preparation must be made to entertain 
this august Visitor. The heart then may be compared to 
a home which must be cleaned up, garnished, and made 
attractive. This means that one’s heart must be entirely 
free from all taint of mortal sin. Only in this way will it 
become an acceptable habitation ready to offer hospitality 
to the Eucharistic King. The welcome manifested will 
vary according to each one’s disposition. 

Father W. Dwight, S.J. in his book, The King’s Table, 
states that by receiving Holy Communion worthily and 
frequently, one rivets anew his helmet, shield, and 
breastplate, and strengthens his arm to drive temptations 
away. Other writers say that the power-house of the 
church may be found in the tabernacle. How then could 
anyone refuse these helps offered so generously to all 
who wish to partake of the Holy Table? 


A LIKENESS TO THE KING OF KINGS 


Father Mateo in his book, Jesus King of Love, brings 
out this beautiful story regarding the Blessed Sacrament. 
“A little child was asked whether she wanted to be an 
angel or a saint. The child pointed towards the’ taber- 
nacle and said, ‘I want to be changed into Jesus.’ ” Com- 
menting on this sincerity, Father Mateo says that this is 
true sanctity, “Jesus assimilated and ever growing in 
us.”” How pleased our Lord is with such longings of little 
children is proven well in the stories of Blessed Imelda 
and Saint Stanislaus Kostka. 

According to Father Dwight, S.J., the receiving of 
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Holy Communion, daily or frequently, gives the soul not 
merely a momentary likeness to the King of Kings, but 
stamps it time and again with His image. The richer 
one becomes in grace, the closer one’s likeness is to the 
Son of God. This justly certifies the statement of Arch- 
bishop Goodier, “When one receives Holy Communion 
the spirit that passes into us is not a figure only, but a 
real living thing.” It is quite evident that one can not be 
in the company ef One who is good without being in- 
cited to goodness and- receiving the effects of His 
virtues. 

Father Arthur Tonne, O.F.M., weaves a beautiful 
story into the above idea. He compares the’ reception of 
Holy Communion to a blood transfusion. He claims that 
in every Holy Communion Christ’s precious blood is 
poured into the veins giving the receiver new life, new 
strength, and a new spirit. In his inspiring story he has 
a young man brought to a hospital who, because of seri- 
ous injury he had received, requires an immediate blood 
transfusion to save his life. The blood bank did not 
contain his type of blood; a Dr. X offered his own in 
spite of the pleadings of the nurse, who knew the physi- 
cal weakness of this humble donor. 

As the young man regained strength he learned that 
his health meant the death of Dr. X. Remorse filled his 
conscience for he had recenty been resentful and dis- 
respectful to that very doctor who forgot himself and his 
feelings completely to save the life of an enemy. This is 
a concrete example of how one can empty himself of 
self, and by doing so grow more Christ-like each day. 

In gratitude for this sacrificial gift, this young man 
was asked to show his repentance by leading a life such 
as this doctor had tried to live. Of course he gladly 
promised to do so as an act of atonement. 

Father Tonne says that in a very similar way man, 
too, can show his gratitude to God, and acknowledge his 
debt to his Redeemer by leading the life that Christ 
desires of all baptized Christians. 

Only by becoming Christ-like can one radiate Him 
and be a life-giving influence to others. This becomes 
possible when one participates at the King’s table where 
graces soak themselves, so to say, into the very soul of 
man. 
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This union should result in his be¢oming one with 
Tesus Christ. This union should make 
: Christ's love of the poor result in man’s kindness to 
the less fortunate ; 
Christ’s poverty, in man’s satisfaction with the lack 
of comforts ; 
Christ’s subjection, in man’s obedience to the Laws 
of God; 
Christ’s clemency, in man’s human treatment of 
others ; 
Christ’s humility, in man’s religious courtesy ; 
Christ’s patience, in man’s forebearance towards 
faults of others; : 
Christ’s fortitude, in man’s courage in suffering ; 


Christ's mildness, in man’s moderate use of power ; 
Christ's mercy, in man’s refraining from harshness ; 
Christ’s gentleness, in man’s tranquillity in manner ; 
Christ’s love, in man’s kindliness under a strain; 
Christ’s benevolence, in man’s charity to others; 
Christ's truth, in man’s candid speech. 


What a tabernacle of love man could be by living in 
union with Christ. Only mortal sin can destroy this 


union. By one’s receiving Holy Communion frequently, 


Christ is woven into one’s very soul, As His graces are 
transmitted, one’s personal and selfish interests become 
fainter and fainter as they are eclipsed by the virtues of 
Christ. 


Lying in Character Formation 
(Continued from page 342) 


Lying is a form of cowardice; it is not playing the game 
fair. This is an appealing and effective point with boys, 
because few of them wish to be considered cowardly or 
underhanded. Trust or confidence is one of the secrets of 
education as well as of government. Even children who 
have been caught in wilful lies should feel that they can 
regain their teacher's confidence. 

There is sterling worth in characters who have learned 
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to be true after having been deceitful. The humiliating 
experience of having been found guilty of deceit and the 
yearning desire to be trusted again, forces them to re- 
nounce everything untruthful, and to guard themselves 
against relapse. 

A deep respect for truth and veracity is inculcated by 
precept and practice. Above all, the spirit of truthfulness 
in the teacher is most catching. 





THE BROTHERHOOD 


By BROTHER FRANCIS GREINER, S.M. 


Marynook, Galesville, Wisconsin 


“ HAT, really, are brothers?” This 
article is an attempt at answering 
that question. In the Church, the brothers belong to that 
group consisting of the bishops, the priests, and the 
sisters who have dedicated their lives to the higher call- 
ing by following Christ and by service to His Church. 
Like the priests and the sisters, the brothers are the 
auxiliaries of the bishops, the apostles of our day to 
whom all men owe obedience and cooperation ; on their 
part, the bishops have confided to the brothers various 
important works in their dioceses. Simply to call the roll 
of some of the well-known Catholic institutions in the 
United States is to list some of the outstanding works of 
the brothers: St. Mary’s Industrial School, Baltimore, 
conducted by the Xaverian Brothers; Manhattan Col- 
lege, New York, St. Mary’s Colleges, Winona and Oak- 
land, California, directed by the Christian Brothers; St. 
Edward’s University, Austin, Texas, staffed by the Holy 
Cross Brothers; the University of Dayton, Ohio, and 
St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, in charge of the 
Brothers of Mary; and the Alexian Brothers’ Hospitals 
in Chicago, St. Louis and Oshkosh. 

In the oldest religious institutes, the brothers are as- 
sociated with the priests as auxiliaries, in a secondary 
role, especially by caring for the temporal needs of the 
monastery, as among the Benedictines, the Franciscans, 
the Dominicans, the Jesuits, and the Redemptorists. In 
the course of time, however, God inspired the foundation 
of several distinct institutes of brothers, in which all the 
members, superiors and subjects, are brothers or lay 
religious who are not ordained. Examples of this second 
type are the Alexian Brothers, the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, who have just completed a century of 
notable achievement for the Church in America, and the 
Marist Brothers of the Schools. In more recent times, 
God has raised up several institutes in which priests and 
brothers associate and cooperate in a Christian fraternal 
union, both sharing responsibilities in the government 
and the apostolic work of the institute. An illustration of 
the latter is the Society of Mary, popularly known as the 
Brothers of Mary, who celebrated in the passed year the 
centenary of their arrival in the United States. 
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BROTHERS’ WORK VARIED 


Brothers are most commonly classified according to 
the work undertaken by them. First, there are the teach- 
ing brothers in elementary schools, high schools, col- 
leges, universities, boarding schools, boys’ homes, trade 
schools, agricultural schools, and homes for the under- 
privileged. Many of these brothers are experts in dealing 
with boys. Secondly, there are the nursing brothers, re- 
gretfully limited in number, who daily practice the cor- 
poral works of mercy in hospitals and homes. Thirdly, 
there are the brothers engaged in the manual arts— 
printing, engineering, farming, cooking, baking, main- 
tenance, tailoring, bookbinding—who make a valuable 
contribution, spiritual as well as temporal, to the insti- 
tutions to which they are attached, Although the last 
group are withdrawn from the eyes of the world, they 
perform essential services. One Founder was accustomed 
to style them “other Josephs” who serve Jesus and Mary 
in the person of their fellow-man. 

By reason of their total consecration to God’s service, 
brothers have an opportunity for gaining a real pro- 
ficiency in their work. Many teaching brothers with 
masterships and doctorates in various fields gained in 
universities at home and abroad form the personnel of 
teaching communities ; many registered nurses are to be 
found among the brothers on the staffs of hospitals and 
homes. Working brothers recognized as master 
plumbers, master printers, and certified engineers, per- 
form professional services for the various orders. 

Vocation to the brotherhood, however, is widely mis- 
understood. People often look upon the brother as “a 
man who tried to become a priest but failed” or as “one 
who stopped half way.” Actually, most candidates for 
the brotherhood never felt themselves called to the priest- 
ly state. Yet, by their vows brothers make a complete 
dedication of themselves to God. The Church and the 
Sovereign Pontiffs, both, approve and commend the 
brothers’ mode of life. Most religious orders and con- 
gregations that have brothers in their membership are 
fully and finally approved by the Holy See. In the mind 
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of the Church, then, brothers are unconsecrated fingers 
on the hands of the Church, wherewith she performs her 
works of mercy, and which she frequently raises to God 
in prayer to adore Him, to thank Him, to ask His 
pardon, and to implore His favors. 

Official figures indicate that there are only about 7,500 
Brothers in the United States. This number is entirely 
inadequate for the work to be done among the boys and 
young men in our country and in the foreign missions of 
China, Japan, India, and South America which have 
been entrusted to our brothers of the United States. 
With the expansion of high schools and colleges in al- 
most every diocese of the country since the war, the need 
for brothers to take a hand in the Christian education of 
boys and young men is becoming acute. In many dioceses 
our Bishops are requesting brothers for their schools for 
boys, but there are not enough brothers to fill the needs. 
One superior-general asserted recently that he could 
place five hundred American brothers at once if that 
number were now available. 


YOUTHS ARE TRAINED FOR BROTHERHOOD 


Boys are the material from which brothers are made. 
Any healthy American boy or young man endowed with 
good sense and at least average intelligence, intent on 
following the higher life with Christ as Captain, Model, 
and Friend can become a brother. Application for ad- 
mission can be made after the completion of the eighth 
grade or of any class in high school. College graduates 
and young men to the age of twenty-five are likewise 
admitted. After the high school course is completed, 
candidates are admitted to the novitiate—one of the 
“officers’ training schools” of the Church—during which 
the novices begin to wear the habit of the order (often a 
black cassock or a modest black suit) and learn to draw 
close to Christ their Head and Leader. At the end of this 
year of probation, they freely dedicate themselves to God 
by the first profession of vows: of poverty, by which they 
give up the goods of the world for the riches of Christ 
and His grace; of chastity, by which they refrain from 
marriage for the surpassing love of God; and of obed- 
ience, by which they follow the will of God as shown to 
them by their superiors rather than follow their own 
self-will. Immediately after their first vows are taken, the 
young brothers continue their studies and formation un- 
til they are ready to handle a class of boys or to take over 
some other assignment in one of the houses of the order. 
After from three to six years more, brothers make their 
final vows or profession for life. 

The brothers’ day begins usually at five in the morning 
and ends at nine-thirty at night. A loud bell breaks the 
silence of the early morning for them and summons them 
to their chapel for morning prayer, meditation, and Holy 
Mass. Brothers are privileged to live under the same roof 
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with their Eucharistic Master. From prayer the brothers 
pass on to study and to work in the classroom or shop. 
Meals, a period of relaxation after dinner and supper in 
the happy company of fellow-brothers, and the hours of 
rest at night fill out the rest of the day. While the 
brothers’ round of daily duties may not win wordly 
acclaim for them, their aspirations transcend space and 
time—the glory of God, the honor of Mary, and the 
salvation of immortal souls. 

That the life of the brother is calculated to bring him 
to the goal of the Christian life can be seen in the beauti- 
ful, heroic, self-effacing lives of many of them. The 
Church has added several of their number to the catalog 
of the saints and the blessed: St. Gerard Majella, St, 
Alphonsus Rodriguez, Blessed Martin de Porres, 
Blessed Brother Solomon, and Blessed Brother Benildus. 
Pope Leo XIII saluted the teaching Brothers as “the 
apostles of the Catechism.” Cardinal Mundelein of Chi- 
cago declared: “Today we value the vocation of the 
teaching brotherhood as highly as we do the call to the 
priesthood.” Cardinal Hayes once commented : “While I 
rejoice on learning that a young man enters the semi- 
nary, my joy is still greater when I| see a candidate going 
to the brothers’ novitiate. I know perfectly well that my 
seminary will not lose anything thereby.” In speaking of 
a group of brothers, Archbishop Schrembs of Cleveland 
stated: “I would not hesitate to ordain any one of these 
brothers tomorrow, if I were asked to do so.” In one 
parish of the Middle West, the pastor and an elderly 
assistant thought it their privilege to encourage vocations 
to the brotherhood and to transport with their automo- 
bile every young man of the parish so disposed to the 
motherhouse of a local brotherhood. From the same 
parish came a constant stream of priestly vocations. 
Brothers have indeed made a deep impact on the life of 
the Church in America, for during the past century more 
than fifty bishops and archbishops, hundreds of priests, 
and thousands of Catholic laymen have come under the 
splendid influence of the brothers in their schools and 
institutions. 


PRAYER FOR BROTHERS 


By Archbishop Richard J. Cushing, D.D. 


O Almighty and Eternal God, look lovingly upon the 
face of Mary, gazing tenderly from her place beneath the 
Cross upon the countenance of her Boy, and, for love of 
this sorrowing Mother and her Son, Thy Son, have pity 
upon Thy other sons, the Brothers consecrated to Jesus. 
In youth’s glad hour they turned from every earthly 
possession, every passing joy, and every vain ambition, 
that they might dedicate themselves by the sacred bonds 
of poverty, chastity, and obedience to the hidden holiness 
of the life of St. Joseph, their Protector. 

Yet, dear God, high as is their calling, they are weak 
men, dependent at all times upon Thy grace for strength 
in their frailty. Take them, then, and teach them patience 
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in trials, resignation in weariness and joy in labors. Give 
them Thy love to embrace all crosses, Thy courage to 
wipe away each tear, Thy insight to appreciate the great- 
ness of fidelity in the thousand little things that total 
sanctity. Show them the wisdom of humility, the delight 
of union with Thee, the grandeur of man when man is 
lost in God. 

O Jesus, I confidently plead with Thee for all Thy 
Brothers—the faithful, ardent religious, the wavering, 
weakening religious. Be Thou present in the classroom 
with Brothers who labor for the youth, Thou loveth so 
well ; bend over hospital cot with the Brothers who nurse 
bodies to win souls ; be Thou and Thy Mother present in 
the kitchen and in the laundry and in the workshop with 
those Brothers who form the strong right arm of the 
great religious bodies that are the glory of Thy Church; 
be Thou present in the mission field with Thy Brothers 


who have Thee alone as motive and as solace. Smile upon 
the young Brother in the first fervor of the sacrifice; 
support those bearing the heavy burdens of the noonday 
heat; deal gently with Thy jubilarians so laden with 
years and merits ; guide those entrusted with the respon- 
sibilities of superiorship ; beckon lovingly those Brothers 
detained in purgatory. 

But above all do I recommend to Thy love the Broth- 
ers dearest to me; those who taught me in school, who 
guided my youth ; those who comforted me in sorrows or 
illness; those whose self-annihilation and gentleness 
edified and inspired me ; yes, dear Savior, I commend all 
Brothers to Thee, but in a most particular way those to 
whom I am personally indebted, especially 
O Jesus, keep all Brothers close to Thy Sacred Heart, 
and bless them abundantly both now and for eternity, 
Amen. 


Introducing Home Economics 


(Continued from page 351) 


come to mind: “Should we start the Christian Family 
Living program now with perhaps undesirable and in- 
adequate equipment or wait until the proper equipment 
can be provided.” The answer is decidedly: “Go ahead 
now (but not in a basement room).” Do not deprive even 
one class of the girls of the help to make each of their 
lives and homes successful and happy. If you wait until 
you have everything you want before you start, you will 
never make the start. Ingenuity can do wonders in mak- 
ing up for inadequacies that simply cannot be helped. In 
schools where such inadequacies are remediable, any 
makeshift measures which lessen the effectiveness of this 
program are inexcusable and should be considered a 
contribution to leakage in the Church through broken 
homes. 

What of the school which has a very small home eco- 
nomics department? Usually the first thing to do here is 
to get rid of the “sewing and cooking only” idea. These 
are the two phases which require the most equipment, 
and if equipment is limited, some seem to think they had 
better forget about home economics training. There are 
a number of things which can be done. First of all, the 
space may be added to and more (or other) equipment 
added. This is the ideal if it is possible. If not, make the 
most of the present situation by rearrangement and the 
use of ingenuity on the part of the teacher and sttidents. 
Administrators and the rest of the school faculty usually 
have to be educated to the need and scope of family life 
education. This is easier said than done. Whatever you 
decide to do, call in more than one person to work on the 
plans, each suggesting and criticizing, making sure that 
one of these is the home economics teacher. 

I would conclude with a prayer to our Blessed Mother 
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to help both the teachers and their students, the young 
people who will in a short time be the founders of homes 
and families, the means which God wills to use to people 
Heaven. May Mary be their guide, model, and true 
mother both in this ife and in the next. 
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The Story of the New Testament 
EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


By REV. G. H. GUYOT, C.M., S.T.L., S.Scr.B. 


Rector, St. John’s Seminary, 247 Felisa Street, San Antonio, Texas 


OME! Today all the world knows 
this city as the center of Christian- 
ity; at the time of St. Paul all the world knew it as the 
capital of the great Roman Empire. From a material 
viewpoint no city approached it ; St. Augustine vouched 
for this when he said that he wished he had lived in the 
first century of the Christian era for three reasons, one 
of which was to see Rome in its glory and wealth. Rome 
was the hub of the civilized world; it is not surprising 
then that the name of Christ was carried there very 
shortly after our Lord’s Ascension. According to an 
ancient and very strong tradition, St. Peter founded the 
church in Rome and was its first bishop. In 51 or 52 
Claudius expelled all Jews from Rome; his reason was a 
disturbance growing out of a spread of the influence of 
a Chrestus, identified by authorities as our Lord, This 
is merely an indication of the arrival and increase of 
Christianity in Rome. At the time Paul wrote to the 
Roman Christians in 58, the church was strong and made 
up of Gentile as well as Jewish converts. It would seem 
that the former were in the majority. 


REASON ST. PAUL TURNED TO ROME 


As might be expected St. Paul, a Roman citizen, had 
often turned his eyes towards the capital of the Empire ; 
while at Ephesus he had made the remark that after he 
had visited Jerusalem “I must also see Rome.” There 
was however a deeper reason than his citizenship that 
made the Apostle turn Romewards. In writing to the 
Christians there he said: “Now I would not, brethren, 
have you ignorant, that I have often intended to come to 
see you... . that I may produce some results among you 
also, as well as among the rest of the Gentiles.” “I have 
written to you . . . because of the grace that has been 
given me by God, that I should be a minister of Christ 
Jesus to the Gentiles.” It was the pull of his mission that 
attracted Paul to Rome; yet he had not satisfied this 
yearning, for as he told the Romans “I have not preached 
this gospel where Christ has already been named, lest I 
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might build on another man’s foundation.” Moreover he 
was occupied in spreading Jesus Christ “from Jerusalem 
round about as far as Illyricum.” This work had been 
completed and Paul’s gaze turned to other fields to 
conquer for his Master, Spain loomed up before him. 
This country beckoned to him as had the Macedonians’ 
years before. On his way thither he planned to pass 
through Rome: “when I set out for Spain I hope ww see 
you as I pass through .. . having first enjoyed being witn 
you for a while” (Cf. Rom. 15,14ff). 

Such were the thoughts and feelings of St. Paw m 
the winter of 58; he was at Corinth, where he remainea 
for three months. We have already studied the epistle to 
the Galatians written at this time ; that letter tells us of 
the crisis in the church at Galatia. It fails however to 
give us any information concerning St. Paul and the 
church at Corinth. The epistle to the Romans tells us 
nothing of the latter, but it does give us some inkling as 
to the future plans of St. Paul. His purpose to visit Spain 
and to pass through Rome on his way has been men- 
tioned. First however he wanted to go to Jerusalem in 
order to take the contributions of the Christians of 
Macedonia and Achaia to the poor of that city. After he 
had done that he would “set out by way of you for 
Spain.” 


EPISTLE A PROFOUND EXPLANATION 
OF CHRISTIANITY 


If we have stressed St. Paul’s plans, if we have pointed 
out in his own words the occasion of the letter to the 
Romans, namely, to prepare them for his visit, it is be- 
cause we want the readers of the epistle to know the 
Apostle’s own explanation. As a matter of fact this ex- 
planation “does not explain” many things about the 
letter ; this is not to say St. Paul did not know his own 
mind, nor that he was looking for a simple way of getting 
the attention of the Romans. What is meant is that the 
occasion of the epistle is not in proportion to its length 
or its contents. A comparison would be a letter written 
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to some one saying that you were going to stop over- 
night, and which then went on to explain at great length 
some difficult problem in philosophy. St. Paul told the 
Romans that he was writing to prepare them for his 
visit ; then he wrote a very profound and well-thought- 
out explanation of Christianity. In a word the occasion 
does not seem to coincide with the purpose of the letter. 

But what is the purpose? We know the occasion, but 
scholars have been differing on the purpose for a long 
time. There is no argument over the theme of the epistle ; 
St. Paul states that very plainly. The gospel “is the 
power of God unto salvation to everyone who believes, 
to Jew first and then to Greek.”” The good news preached 
by the Apostle is the means used by God to bring all men 
to know and to love God here and to be happy with Him 
hereafter ; but men must believe—such is a brief résumé 
of the epistle. This however gives no adequate idea of 
the development of the theme, which is one of the most 
masterly explanations of the fundamentals of Chris- 
tianity that has ever been written. 

If we were closer to the time of St. Paul and knew 
more of his own circumstances we would have no diffi- 
culty in determining the purpose of the epistle to the 
Romans. In that case our position would be similar to 
what it is in regard to Newman’s Apologia Pro Vita Sua. 
This work was occasioned by the controversy with 
Kingsley ; but the purpose of the book was to explain to 
a critical and hostile audience in England why Newman 
had become a Catholic. Perhaps then we might say that 
St. Paul took occasion of his journey to Rome to explain 
his conception of Christianity, not only for the Romans, 
but for all the world. The Apostle was about fifty-five or 
so at this time ; he had been a Christian for about twenty 
of those years; he had just completed three strenuous 
missionary journeys. Ahead of him was more work for 
Christ, behind him however were the best years of his 
life. Those years had not been without struggle ; outside 
of the Church he was regarded as an apostle and a rene- 
gade, inside the Church he had many enemies, especially 
the Judaizers. During these years too his thoughts and 
ideas had matured ; he knew that the end was not very 
far distant. When therefore he took his pen in hand to 
write to the Christians in Rome, the center of the world, 
he determined to put down for all to see and to read his 
own “apologia,” if it may so be called. 


INTRODUCTION IS SUMMARY OF THEOLOGY 
OF REDEMPTION 


That St. Paul considered this epistle very important 
(and it is the key epistle to his doctrine) may be judged 
by the beauty and depth and length of the opening page ; 
in fact the introduction is a summary of the theology on 
the divine plan to redeem man. The most elaborate 
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greeting of all his epistles is to be found in this letter; 
would we then be very wrong in concluding that the 
Apostle himself appreciated the position of the Roman 
church, and that he had a premonition of its future 
grandeur ? It is to be noted that St. Paul did not associate 
any of his helpers with himself in his opening words: 
“Paul, the servant of Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, 
set apart for the gospel of God . . . to all God’s beloved 
who are in Rome, called to be saints : grace be to you and 
peace from God our Father and from the Lord Jesus 
Christ” (Read 1,1-7). 

Thanksgiving and prayer were never very far from 
the lips and the heart of the great Apostle. He told the 
Romans how he thanked God “because ‘your faith is 
proclaimed all over the world.’ He himself had never 
ceased to pray for them, and in particular he had begged 
God for the grace of seeing them and of imparting “some 
spiritual grace unto you to strengthen you.” It had been 
his desire to come to them for a long time; he had 
wanted to fulfill his mission among them as well as 
among the rest of the Gentiles. He had an obligation to 
preach the gospel and he was ready to preach it in Rome 
as well as elsewhere. There was no shame in him as far 
as the gospel was concerned, for “it is the power of God 
unto salvation to everyone who believes, to Jew first and 
then to Greek.”” Even though we have quoted this pas- 
sage above, it bears repeating since it is the theme of the 
epistle. When St. Paul said the gospel is “to Jew first 
and then to Greek,”’ he meant that because the Jews were 
the Chosen People of God they had the right to have the 
gospel preached to them before the Gentiles ; he did not 
mean that they are preferred to the latter in the Church. 
As he said many times there was no distinction of Jew or 
Gentile in Christ and His mystical body (Read 1,8-17). 

Before St. Paul considered his theme, that all men 
without distinction are brought to God through belief in 
Jesus Christ, he set out to establish the need that all have 
of salvation. As did all Jews at his time he divided men 
into two groups: Jews and Gentiles. At the outset he 
spoke of the sinful condition of the latter ; the picture he 
drew by word is a terrible one. The Gentiles refused to 
worship God whom they should have known; they fell 
into idolatry. Idolatry led to immoralities of all kinds; 
sins of impurity ended in the loss of the moral sense. 
Once the pagans no longer recognized the difference 
between right and wrong, they began to boast of their 
crimes and their sins, they even went so far as to praise 
the most depraved (Read 1,18-32). 


ST. PAUL GAVE ANSWERS TO ANTICIPATED 
OBJECTIONS 


As St. Paul wrote we can almost see the Jews leaning 
over his shoulder and vigorously consenting to this in- 
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dictment of the Gentiles; the Apostle turned on them 
and remarks first of all that-they, the Jews, have no ex- 
cuse for condemning others. They too were m the same 
sinful condition ; they too had ignored the goodness and 
the mercy of God; they also had hard and unrepentant 
hearts. God is the God of all; He will reward every one 
according to his works (not according to his character as 
a Jew or a Gentile), “because with God there is no re- 
spect of persons.” But, objected the subdued Jews, how 
will He judge the Gentiles? The answer of St. Paul is 
summarized in one sentence: “For whoever have sinned 
without the Law, will perish without the Law; and 
whoever have sinned under the Law, will be judged by 
the Law.” The Gentiles had a law written in their hearts, 
the natural law and this would be the norm of judgment 
for them. The Jews had the Mosaic law and this would 
be used by God in their judgment. 

But the onlooking Jews—imaginary of course, for 
they were not at Paul’s elbow as he wrote—persisted: 
we have the name of “Jew” and we have the Mosaic law 
together with many privileges from God; therefore we 
are not in the same sinful condition with the Gentiles. 
True, wrote Paul, you have all these graces, but you also 
have the same obligations. In fact you are supposed to 
teach the Gentiles the things of God. That however does 
not give you any right to transgress his law. If you teach 
men not to steal and then steal yourselves, if you tell men 
not to commit adultery, and yet commit this sin, if you 
say that idols are not to be worshipped, and still worship 
them yourselves, you are guilty as well as the Gentiles. 
And the prophets attest that you have done these things, 
“for the name of God . . . is blasphemed through you 
among the Gentiles” (Read 2,1-14). 


GRACES, BUT OBLIGATIONS TOO 





Our peeping Jews were not convinced. We have the 
sign of the covenant, namely, circumcision—this is our 
trump card, they seemed to say. God cannot overlook the 
very sign He Himself instituted as an indication that 
we are His people and that He is our God. For the sake 
of clarity we should remark at this point that while the 
Jews in the epistle are hidden between the lines, the 
objections are very real and are taken from the general 
attitude of Paul’s own race. They were proud of their 
privileges and regarded them as almost infallible signs 
of their favor with God. In particular, circumcision was 
upheld as a sure guarantee of divine blessing and grace ; 
and it was this privilege St. Paul now considered. He 
reminded the Jews that circumcision implied the obliga- 
tion of observing the Law; if then this obligation were 
not fulfilled, there would be no profit in this outward 
and fleshly sign, for it ceases to signify anything. The 
real Jew, insisted Paul, is the one “who is so inwardly, 
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and circumcision is a matter of the heart in the spirit, 
not in the letter” (Read 2,25-29). 

Almost in desperation the objecting Jews pleaded: 
“What advantage then remains for the Jew, or what is 
the use of circumcision?” What good was it for the Jews 
to have all these privileges, and yet to be no better off 
than the Gentiles? St. Paul remarked that there were 
many advantages to the Jewish position, the first of 
which was that God had given to them His word in the 
Old Testament. In particular, it seems the Apostle had 
in mind the promises of the Messianic blessings, for he 
immediately added that these oracles of God were not 
made void because some of the Jews did not believe in 
our Lord. God entrusted these promises to the Chosen 
People : that was a privilege ; He would fulfill them even 
though the Jews had not accepted Jesus Christ, for “God 
is true,” and as a quotation from the Old Testament 
proves, He is justified in all He does. 


GOD IS TO JUDGE THE WORLD 





The thought of the divine justice led the Apostle to 
pose another objection: if the sins of a person cause God 
to manifest His justice, why does He punish? Is He not 
unjust when He punishes under those circumstances? 
The answer is very brief: of course not. Every one 
knows that God is to judge the world, and that includes 
punishment as well as reward. The objector persisted : 
suppose I tell a lie, sooner or later God’s truth will be 
made manifest, and so my lie has become the means of 
showing forth the attribute of God, hence He is glorified. 
Why then should He punish me as a sinner? If such an 
argument were true, Paul declared, then what our ene- 
mies say of us would be true: that we do evil in order 
that good might come of it. Such a principle is con- 
demned by all. 

The apostle seemed to have wandered away from the 
subject, and now he returned. He stated that even 
though the Jews had many privileges from God, yet they 
as well as the Gentiles “are all under sin,” and he quoted 
a series of texts from the Old Testament to prove his 
contention. Since these quotations are from the Law, it 
applies especially then to those who are obliged to ob- 
serve the Law, namely, the Jews. The Law itself is not 
able to cleanse a man from sin; in fact, because of the 
Law a man recognizes his sinful state (Read 3,1-20). 

St. Paul had finished his argument. He had demon- 
strated beyond all doubt that every one, whether Jew or 
Gentile, is sinful and is in need of salvation through 
Jesus Christ. He had stated several times that the Mosaic 
law was not able to destroy sin. In a paragraph of the 
utmost importance he announced that justification (sal- 
vation, or release from sin and the restoration of man to 
the friendship of God) comes “through faith in Jesus 
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Christ upon all who believe.” All have sinned, and “they 
are justified freely by his grace through the redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus, whom God has set forth as a 
propitiation by his blood through faith, to manifest his 
justice.” As we catch our breath at the magnitude of this 
sentence, we realize St. Paul had summed up the entire 
story of the sin of man, his need of redemption, the 
divine plan of this redemption, and its fulfillment in 
Christ, in one sentence. The Apostle however could 


not keep his thoughts from the Jews and ‘the Mosaic law, 
The application of this plan,of redemption and its fruits 
to the soul is through faith, a free gift of God; it is not 
through the Law or its works, so that a man might boast 
about it. Faith is a gift for both Jew and Gentile, since 
God is the God of both. What then happens to the Law? 
Is it destroyed by faith? No, answered St. Paul, rather 
it is confirmed and established (Read 3,21-31). 
(To be continued) 


The NCEA Goes to Cleveland 
(Continued from page 340) 


the civic meeting that highlights the opening day of the 
convention. Sectional meetings will follow this general 
meeting. The programs for the sessions of the secondary 
school department and the elementary school department 
are now complete, and other departments and sections 
will have their programs ready within a short time. The 
general theme of the convention is: “Human Rights and 
Education.” The deliberations will center on this gen- 
eral theme. 

At the opening meeting of the secondary school depart- 
ment, the speakers will be the Rev. Robert C. Hartnett, 
S.J., editor of America, national Catholic weekly, and 
Representative Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota, for- 
merly head of the sociology department at St. Thomas 
College, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

A feature of the secondary school sessions is a sectional 
meeting on religious vocations. This will be conducted 
by the Rev. John H. Wilson, C.S.C., director of vocations 
at the University of Notre Dame, who will discuss “ Vo- 
cations and the Means of Fostering Them.” The Rev. 
John P. Kennelly of Chicago will discuss the technique 
of personal interviews and guidance, and members of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph, Cleveland, will take part in a 
symposium on religious life. 

Another sectional meeting is built around the problems 
of the Christian family and human rights. Its principals 
will be Mrs. John Mandula, Judge William McDermott, 
Mrs. J. R. McGuinness, and Sister M. Michael, all of 
Cleveland ; George F. Quinn, Lakewood, Ohio, and Mrs. 
Edward B. Conry and Mother Marie Edward, both of 
Akron, Ohio. 

Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, executive director, War 
Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
will discuss post-war relief problems in human rights, 
and Miss Alba Zizzamia, assistant to the United Nations 
observer for the N.C.W.C., will speak on “Human Rights 
and UNESCO.” 


Others scheduled to address the department meetings 
include: Stewart Lynch of Wilmington, Del., president, 
National Council of Catholic Men; Brother Louis Faer- 
ber, S.M., Dayton, Ohio; the Rev. Michael J. Mc- 
Keough, O. Praem., of the Catholic University of Amer- 
ica, Washington ; Mrs. Aynaud F. Hebert, New Orleans; 
Brother Berchmanis, S.C., of Sacred Heart Scholasticate, 
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Mobile, Ala.; the Rev. Pius Barth, O.F.M., Chicago; 
Brother E. Anthony, F.S.C., Pittsburgh; and Brother 
Hilary, C.F.X., Louisville, Kentucky. 

One of the nation’s top women educators will be among 
the featured speakers at the elementary school depart- 
ment sessions of the meeting. She is Sister Mary Made- 
leva, multi-decorated poet-president of St. Mary’s Col- 
lege for Women, Notre Dame, Ind. Last year she was 
chosen by the Women’s National Institue as one of the 
nation’s seven “Women of Achievement” for 1950. Sister 
Madeleva was honored by His Holiness Pope Pius XII 
with his special blessing for her work in establishing a 
theological school at St. Mary’s College, which she has 
headed since 1934. 

In keeping with the general theme of the convention, 
“Human Rights and Education,” Sister Madeleva’s ad- 
dress will concern the problems of human rights and the 
teacher. On the program at the same session with her 
will be Brother Stephen, F.S.C., director of Lincoln Hall, 
Lincolndale, N. Y., who will discuss “Human Rights 
and the Child.” 

Other who will take part in the sessions of the elemen- 
tary school department are : the Rev. Leo J. McCormick, 
archdiocesan superintendent of schools, Baltimore, Md.; 
Msgr. Robert B. Navin, president, St. John’s College, 
Cleveland; Sister Mary Richardine, Corpus Christi 
School, New York; the Rev. Thomas J. Quigley, dio- 
cesan superintendent of schools, Harrisburg, Pa.; the 
Rev. Jerome V. MacEachin, secretary-superintendent of 
schools, Lansing, Mich.; Ellamay Horan, widely-known 
lecturer and writer ; Dr. Mary Synon of the Commission 
on American Citizenship, the Catholic University of 
America, Washington ; Sister M. Antoinette, St. Mary’s 
School, Guthrie, Okla.; the Rev. Raymond P. Rigney, 
assistant superintendent of archdiocesan schools, New 
York ; and Dr. Edward A. Fitzgerald, president, Mount 
Mary College, Milwaukee. 

The recorded deliberations of the convention will con- 
stitute an invaluable study of the general theme, “Human 
Rights and Education.” The annual Proceedings of the 
NCEA carries the full text of all papers and discussions. 
It is a volume which every member of the association 
and every Catholic teacher will treasure always and fre- 
quently consult. 
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THEY CAN MAKE 
MENTAL PRAYER 


By Sr. M. Berchmans, C.S.J., St Mary’s H. S., 
Pittsburgh, Kansas 


HIE sodality union of our state had selected for the 

school year the practice of mental prayer. The stu- 
dents were to be instructed in this method of prayer in 
the hope that such practice would carry over into adult 
life. 

I was at a loss to know how to present the method 
until I read “Do Boys Make Mental Prayer?” By Rev. 
Peter A. Resch," and “Beginning Mental Prayer,” by 
Sister M. Pierre, O.S.B.* My method of procedure after 
reading these articles is given below. 


Pupils Compose Their Own Meditations 


A sample meditation which had been presented by 
Sister M. Pierre was placed on the blackboard and then 
broken down into the four essential parts of a meditation. 
These parts were then explained and the students were 
asked to compose one of their own. The following 
prayers are some of the first attempts written by boys 
and girls of the junior class. 

1. Reminder of the Presence of God. Let me remem- 
ber that I am in God's presence. (This point is repeated 
in each meditation. ) 

2. Consideration, Jesus is condemned to death by 
Pilate. Jesus is before Pilate all worn out from the loss 
of blood due to the scourging at the pillar. His sentence 
is death. If I were before Him I would not wish to be 
condemned to hell by Him. I must ask Him to help me 
overcome all evils so | may be with Him forever in 
heaven. 

3. Personal Chat. Dear Jesus, I haven’t been on the 
up-and-up always, but I love You just the same. Please 
give me the grace to be good so that I may get to heaven 
where I may be with You always. 

4. Resolution. I resolve to try to be a little better and 
I will also say an Ave for the poor souls in purgatory 
every day. 


*This section, to appear from time to time, will afford teachers 
an opportunity of exchanging ideas and specific methods found 
successful, which do not require a more expanded treatment. 
‘Journal of Religious Instruction: The Catholic Educator, 
November 1946, p. 263. 

*Ibid., March 1947, p. 587. 
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The Agony in the Garden 


2. Consideration. The Agony in the Garden. O my 
God, how the great drops of blood trickled down Your 
tired face that night in the garden of Gethsemane as You 
thought of the many sins man had committed and would 
go on committing for centuries to come for which YOU 
must amend, Why had Your Father desired it so? Be- 
cause only an all perfect person as Yourself could ever 
recompense for the evils committed by man. 

3. Personal Chat. Give me the strength and help never 
to make You undergo these torments again by my sins, 
for despite my weaknesses I truly love You above all. 

4. Resolution. I will avoid all occasions of sin to safe- 
guard myself. 


The Crucifixion 


2. Consideration. Christ is nailed to the Cross. Our 
lord is being nailed to the Cross. The cruel nails are 
being driven into the hands and feet of our Saviour. He 
is suffering for our sins and the sins of the whole world. 

Sut our Lord is not complaining because He is doing it 
for us. How do I act when I must suffer? How often do 
| complain? 

3. Personal Chat. O Lord, who did suffer for the sins 
of all, pray, oh Lord, that we hear Your call. Have mercy 
on us, sinners young and old and cause us to be num- 
bered in Your chosen fold. 

4. Resolution. I resolve to say a Rosary a week for the 
conversion of the world to the true Faith. 


Christ, the Youth 


2. Consideration, Christ, the Youth. I like to think of 
Christ’s being just my age ; therefore, I like His hidden 
life. We know little of what He did while He was at 
home, but we can use our imagination. I also like to 
think of Him as a youth today. What would He have 
done? His youth is the part of His life I like best right 
now. 

3. Personal Chat. Jesus, I love You and want to thank 
You for coming down upon the altar every morning. I 
also want to thank You for letting me receive You in 
Holy Communion. Help me to go oftener and help me to 
be more worthy when I go. 
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4. Resolution. With Your help, Jesus, I want to go 
to confession every Saturday and Communion every 
Sunday. 


Conclusion 


Since I was so diffident about attempting this project, 
I thought that perhaps there were others who felt as I 
had, and who, if they were able to read some of the 
prayers which had been composed by the students, would 
encourage the practice of mental prayer. 

If a love of meditation could be developed in the boys 
and girls of our schools, then we who are the “trustees” 
of youth will, I believe, have instructed “unto justice” 
and will “shine like the stars.” 


ART IN OUR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Louis Weber, S.M., University of Dayton, Day- 
ton 9, Ohio 


HE teaching of art in our high schools should have 

a place of importance in the curriculum. Sad to say 
many administrators of secondary schools differ with 
this opinion, either because it would necessitate more 
work in scheduling or because they cannot see the value 
of such a course of studies. Their objection often lies in 
a fallacy which relegates art to dimly lighted rooms in 
girls’ academies. Other administrators, a little more pro- 
gressive, would limit the teaching of art to a one-period- 
a-week appreciation course. 

People today rarely realize the role art plays in our 
civilization. Practically everything we meet in daily life 
is connected in some way with art. It is the duty of the 
school to make this fact known in order that our young 
people may be able to live a more complete life. It is like- 
wise the duty of the school to prepare our young men to 
be leaders in the art apostolate. Very few persons, es- 
pecially when speaking of commercial art, realize the 
magnitude of the subject under discussion, and few if 
any know the possibilities which industrial design has 
opened within the last generation. Our high schools have 
missed the boat, as far as leadership is concerned, in this 
vast field of influence. It is high time that our Catholic 
people again assume the leading role in art expression. 


Let Students Try Their Hand 


Art appreciation courses, particularly in high school, 
can be taught most successfully by having the students 
try their hand at art work; in other words, by doing. 
This work is then supplemented with appropriate lecture 
material, thus giving a broader viewpoint on the work 
covered. Having the students perform actual art work 
provides definite advantages in teaching art appreciation. 
For one to appreciate a work of art, some knowledge of 
the materials and the technical skill involved is necessary. 
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The students need not become proficient craftsmen, but 
by familiarizing themselves with the various art media, 
they will come to realize that each has its peculiar limita- 
tions. Such experience will convince students that art 
work is more than something to be joked about and 
laughed at. Even beginners’ work will command their 
respect. 

The knowledge acquired in such an appreciation 
course will probably last, since more senses were em- 
ployed in receiving it. This same method of teaching art 
appreciation is recommended for college art appreciation 
courses. Art appreciation should not be taught to stu- 
dents below the tenth grade, since they are immature 
and the course would prove largely a waste of time. 

At present, however, the art courses given in high 
school generally provide very little time for lecture while 
the major part of the time is devoted to actual lab work. 
These lab periods differ from the ordinary high school 
lab instruction in this that the student-teacher contact is 
strictly personalized. Every student has art ability pecu- 
liar to his individuality, personality, and character, and 
this ability requires recognition, nourishment, direction, 
and development. For this reason the methods involved 
in teaching art differ widely from those used in other 
courses. Art expression varies greatly in a group of 
students, and their ability to understand art principles 
depends largely upon their creative imagination, a thing 
that is different in every student. Art principles should 
not be presented by lectures, for a knowledge of these 
developes as students’ art expression progresses. 


Art Expression Should Come karty 


Accordingly, the teaching of art expression should 
come early in a child’s education, Emphasis, for all be- 
ginners, should be placed on fluency of expression and 
development of a creative imagination. A clever teacher 
will instill the principles of good art through direction 
and careful criticism, rather than through formal teach- 
ing. By insisting on art principles a teacher may un- 
wittingly stifle expression, the thing he wants to develop. 
It is well to remember that art is a mode of expression, 
a means of influencing people. For that reason, then, if 
a person has nothing to express, no ideas to convey, art 
principles become a meaningless tool. Art principles do 
not develop subject matter for art work; they do, how- 
ever, enable the artist to express himself with greater 
ease. 

Art courses in high school, if taught according to these 
principles, would produce desired results. Then, remem- 
bering our Catholic heritage, we can inject into our 
courses solid ideas governing the use of materials, the 
purpose and final cause of a work of art, a method of 
criticism, and finally the art apostolate for the world, for 
our country, our communities, our homes, and our 
Church. 
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High school art students are not prepared immediately 
after graduation to enter the art field. They need further 
instruction in order to be able to secure a place and a 
means of future livelihood in the profession. Within this 
yast country of ours, we Catholics have not one widely 
known or recognized university, college, or school which 
can attract our Catholic high school graduates interested 
in following an art career. This alone is a fair indication 
that, as educators, we are failing to develop Catholic art 
leaders. 

Until we have art schools worthy of the name, Catholic 
educators, as well as the Catholic Church in the United 
States, can not begin to visualize an expression of Cath- 
olic Art for our country. We can establish schools of this 
type. How long must we remain satisfied to offer our 
Catholic people an adapted paganistic art? 


CATHOLIC ACTION THROUGH 
AN ENGLISH CLUB 


By Sister M. Jane Edward, 1.H.M., 14750 St. Mary 
Ave., Detroit 27, Mich. 


IME WAS when, like Sir Launfal, I looked for 
Catholic Action in other fields than that of an En- 
glish teacher. Like him I returned footsore and weary 
to my own classroom door, only to discover that in its 
very shadow was the living seed ready to be planted in 
the hearts of my students if I were humble enough to dig 


the soil and plant the seed. I found that the real Catholic 
Action for which I was trained was the thorough prep- 
aration of my students in whatever subjects I had been 
assigned to teach, and to do a good job of this is the 
Catholic Action of the teaching sisterhood. Realizing 
that Catholic Action can spring only from leaders with 
Catholic thought, I formed an English club with the 
express purpose of developing potential leaders through 
writing craft and the study of Catholic literature. The 
club proves to be an interesting experiment, and as such 
I pass it on to you. 


Organization; Constitution 


To begin with, one must limit the membership to stu- 
dents with talent. This will keep the group small enough 
for individual direction. Let the charter membership be 
open to those who are sincerely interested in writing. If 
Writing is stressed rather than reading, a more active 
group will volunteer and the student who likes only to 
read and then lie fallow will automatically be excluded. 
From a group of 670 students, thirteen responded and 
showed a willingness to form the club. Before member- 
ship was obtained, an examination had to be passed 
which was as a pledge assignment consisting of creative 
Writing and a general knowledge of Catholic authors and 
their works. During the three years of the experiment 
membership ran as high as thirty, but because of in- 
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sufficient time this number was too great to handle 
effectively, and membership is now limited to twenty. In 
smaller classes the number could be even more reduced. 
I have never been able to see that high school students 
are able to plan a well-directed program of activities ; yet, 
I find, that if such a program is given them, they are 
able to carry it out and very successfully, too. Therefore, 
a simple constitution was given to them with emphasis 
on weekly meetings and quarterly forums, with contests 
and occasional lectures sponsored by the group. 
Members are given an agenda of assignments for the 
weekly meetings ; these are scheduled for the quarter, so 
that students can be acquainted with the topics for dis- 
cussion and those participating can be thoroughly pres 
pared. The meetings are in three sections, limited in time 
so that the entire meeting lasts about an hour. Topics for 
discussion center in Catholic writers (each considered 
in his particular field: essay, poetry, fiction, etc.) and 
are handled by definite guide sheets. The second part 
includes a résumé of Catholic events from the diocesan 
newspaper and other current publications. The third 
section is given to manuscript reading, followed by criti- 
cism and suggestions for revision, until the manuscript 
receives club approval. Students list on a special score 
sheet their participation in the weekly meetings ; awards 
and student pocket editions of the classics are distributed 
according to merit at the close of the semester. 


Open Forums; Finances 


Three times during the year students hold open forums 
on a subject that has been discussed during their weekly 
meetings. These range from book reviews to current 
events which need a Catholic interpretation to be rightly 
understood. Invitations are extended to parents and to 
friends and to those students who look promising as club 
pledges. At these times the best of the original work is 
read and awards are made. 

Many books which the club needs are not found in the 
school library ; many other desirable ones are not avail- 
able when needed because of the general circulation. It 
is almost a necessity that the club sponsor its own li- 
brary. With the permission of the principal a school 
dance is arranged each year to meet this expense. From 
this fund, lectures also can be scheduled. 


Observations 


The club has fostered directly among its members and 
indirectly among others: (1) a wider range of Catholic 
reading ; (2) a more general interest in Catholic events ; 
(3) a better appreciation of the work of Catholic Action ; 
(4) an interest in writing for publication. (Members 
have won National Scholastic Writing Key Awards and 
prizes in state essay contests. Their work has appeared 
in Our Sunday Visitor, Extension, Teen-Age, the parish 
paper, and the Strathmore Gazette, a neighborhood 
weekly. ) 
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The results are small, it is true, but because the seeds 
have been planted near the running waters of truth, i 
is hoped that they will, like the tree of David, bring forth 
their fruit in due season. 


y a * 

WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 
By Shirley V. Smith, Arcade, R. 202, University 
of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio 


VERYONE can have a college education. Gone are 
the days when “higher learning” was the exclusive 
privilege of the élite. Today the institutes of learning 
swarm with students from every walk of life, from every 
creed, and nationality. This is the era of the working 
student—he is now the rule rather than the exception. 


Two Chief Reasons 


“Why go to college?” you may ask. There are two 
chief reasons : the first is that college offers a preparation 
for a useful life and a training which enables you to ren- 
der efficient service to your fellow men—the second that 
it increases your earning power and your chances for 
success. This has been strikingly shown by a study of 
the reference work entitled “Who’s Who in America,” 
containing the names of living men and women who have 
become eminent. A study of one issue of this work 
showed that 85 per cent of those listed had received 
college training, while 73 per cent had received college 
degrees. This is a good indication that a college educa- 
tion tends to increase your chances of becoming a citizen 
of influence and importance. 

A young friend of mine, graduating from high school, 
summed up the average man’s attitude when he said, 
“now I want to get a job with a future.” He had no 
definite goal in life and he did not want any particular 
job; anything would do, just so it had a future. If he 
failed at one thing he would try another. Dick certainly 
was not thinking of his future. What he failed to see was 
that the jobs with a real future are those held by college 


students, those jobs which make their college education 
possible. 


Students Finance Their Education 


If you wish to go to college and have not sufficient 
funds, send a letter to the registrar of the college of your 


*Note. This contribution will give our readers an insight into 
the students’ viewpoint on working their way through college. 


choice asking him what chances there are of getting a 
scholarship and also of earning your way. Some colleges 
and universities award service scholarships where the 
student is required to do some service in the college such 
as teaching, janitor or domestic work, research, office, 
laboratory, or library duties. Thousands are earning a 
large part or all of their college expenses. What is most 
needed is a good mind and determination and willingness 
to do well in spite of difficulties and sacrifices. 

Students are not fussy about the type of work they do, 
As long as the work is honest and the pay is such that it 
meets their financial needs, they are willing workers, 
Gloria, a fellow student of mine really surprised me when 
she said, “I make $35.00 a week, as a public stenog- 
rapher.” That is almost as much as fulltime stenog- 
raphers make. This job must present difficulties, still she 
does very well, and seems quite happy over her achieve- 
ment. There is such an infinite variety of jobs held by 
the student body in all universities that it would be 
impossible to enumerate them all. Some are truck 
drivers, clerks, baby sitters, switchboard operators, 
clerical workers. 


Family Men Not Deterred 


The men with families are the most energetic workers 
in their quest for knowledge. I often wondered how 
Roger, a fellow classmate managed to continue his edu- 
cation with a wife and three children to support. I asked 
him one day and received the reply, “Why, I work the 
second shift at the N.C.R as time-study man.” It 
amazed me to find that such a good student could find 
time to work 8 hours a day. But I soon found that he 
was not the only one, for upon chatting with a promising 
business student I was informed, “I don’t have much 
time for social activities because I work the second trick 
at the Telephone Company. ‘I’m one of those cheerful 
operators.” Then she proceeded to tell me about the 
different amusing things that happen on her job. 

Students seem to surmount obstacles with such ease 
and grace that observers get the impression that they 
have not a care in the world. But the truth is, they know 
their arduous toil now will insure a successful future. 
College men and women take pride in earning their own 
way and it seems to stimulate a sense of responsibility, 
value, and a keener attitude toward academic studies. 

Financial problems are not a reason for not attending 
college today, it is generally an aimless person's excuse. 
If you fall in this category, now is the time to say to 
yourself, “I’ve wasted enough time but I am not going 
to waste any more. I am going to get started now.” 
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Christ the Savior. By Rev. Reginald 
Garrigou-Lagrange O.P., trans- 
lated by Dom Bede Rose, O.S.B., 
S.T.D. (B. Herder Book Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., 1950; pages 725; 
price $9). 


Although the title page describes 
this book as a commentary on the 
third part of the Summa, Father 
Garrigou-Lagrange himself describes 
it more accurately as “a treatise... 
to explain the teachings of St. 
Thomas on the motive of the Incar- 
nation, the hypostatic union and its 
effects.” Hence the book limits itself 
to that section of the Third Part 
which deals with Christ, and then not 
even with all the first fifty-nine 
questions. 

After introductory chapters on the 
fact and possibility of the Incarna- 
tion, the author begins his commen- 
tary on the first twenty-six questions 
of the Third Part which concern the 
Incarnation proper. The second gen- 
eral section of Christ the Savior ex- 
pounds the mystery of the Redemp- 
tion, beginning with Question 46 and 
proceeding through Question 59 of 
St. Thomas’ work. Several chapters 
of this second section depart from 
the strict method of commentary to 
explain fully such questions as the 
mystery of Redemption considered 
as a mystery of love, Christ’s victory 
over death, the devil and sin, and a 
treatise on Christ the King. The 
book closes with a compendium on 
Mariology and an appendix on the 
definability of Mary’s assumption. 

The peculiar value of this work 
lies not only in Father Garrigou- 
Lagrange’s clear and detailed ex- 
planation of that part of St. Thomas 
which he has chosen to expound. 
There is also adequate presentation 
of historical positions on disputed 
points, usually followed by the 
author’s own solution. For example, 
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the views of Scotus and various 
Thomists concerning the motive of 
the Incarnation, divergent views on 
personality, and the question of the 


instrumental causality of Christ’s 
human nature receive detailed con- 
sideration. 


References are generously sup- 
plied, though some are to questiun- 
cula in the Summa which are not to 
be found in standard editions at 
least. A minor point of criticism lies 
in the fact that there is some uneven- 
ness in the manner of presentation 
and a tendency in the latter part of 
the work to compress several ques- 
tions into one chapter. But this does 
not mar the work, which is excellent. 


BROTHER LEVIAN Tuomas, F.S.C. 


Liturgical Meditations for the Entire 
Year. By the Sisters of Saint 
Dominic of Adrian, Michigan and 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., and London, W.C., 1949; 
Volume I, pages vii, 533, Volume 
II, 449; price per set $10). 


Liturgical Meditations, although 
primarily developed for the use of 
the Sisters of Saint Dominic, will be 
a valuable addition to the library, of 
any religious community. As the title 
suggests, the volumes contain medi- 
tations for every day of the year, 
chronologically arranged in the order 
of the seasons of the Church Year 
and of the calendar of the saints. The 
subjects, inspired by the sacred li- 
turgy and based on Holy Scripture, 
present to the mind food for earnest 
thought and make practical applica- 
tions to the duties, rules and obliga- 
tions as well as the privileges of the 
religious life. In three short but pithy 
points, the liturgical theme for each 
particular day is developed and ex- 
emplified in the life of Our Lord or 
of a saint. Suitable aspirations or 





quotations from Scripture are sug- 
gested for use during the busy day 
to recall the subject of meditation 
and raise the heart to God. 

Volume One of Liturgical Medi- 
tations covers the seasons of Advent, 
Lent and Eastertide to the feast of 
Our Lady Mediatrix of All Graces. 
The remaining part of the year, back 
again to Advent form the subject 
matter of Volume Two. Both vol- 
umes carry out the aim and intention 
of the authors, “to stress the interior, 
spiritual life, that is contemplation, 
as the reliable source of works of 
active zeal.” 

These two volumes of meditations 
should be welcomed not only by the 
Dominican Sisters for the inspira- 
tional references to the Blessed of 
their own Order but also by the re- 
ligious of other communities for the 
practical assistance offered the devel- 
opment of prayer life. 

Sister M. Epmunp, R.S.M. 


Angel Food for Jack and Jill. By 
Gerald T. Brennan (The Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis., 1950; pages 113; price, $2). 


The little Jacks and Jills of God’s 
family will certainly enjoy the twen- 
ty-eight new servings of Angel Food 
which the author has prepared for 
them in true Father Brennan style. 

In his latest book for children, 
Angel Food for Jack and Jill, Father 
Brennan presents more stories which 
are as delectable and_ spiritually 
nourishing as those in former “Angel 
Food” tales. 

The value of Father Brennan’s 
clear concise stories has been proven 
time and again by the hearty recep- 
tion which they receive from chil- 
dren, the direct application in little 
lives, the retention and pleasurable 
recall which takes place where Angel 
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Food is used as a part of the chil- 
dren’s spiritual development. 

Stories of particular appeal in this 
most recent book of the series are: 
“Johnny’s Invention,” a brand new 
solution for the old, old problem of 
remembering daily prayers; “The 
Tables Without a Name,” which is 
enough to set any boy or girl think- 
ing seriously and praying for guid- 
ance in the cause of vocations ; “The 
Penny Man,” which gives boys and 
girls a bright idea of God scattering 
His graces and blessings upon His 
children. 

The twenty-eight stories follow 
the usual pattern of the “Angel 
Food” series being built around real 
incidents and interesting people. 
They form a well balanced group, 
with topics ranging from God and 
His Holy Mother, down through the 
Church and its means to salvation, 
into purgatory and back to heaven 
again. Even the devil gets his due, 
unflattering though it is. 

The Index to Topics will prove a 
time-saver to teachers in the prepara- 
tion of religious instructions, indicat- 
ing as it does, the chapters in the 
Revised Baltimore Catechism to 
which the stories relate. 


As children relish Father Bren- 
nan’s latest treat, this nourishing 
food will also serve the purpose of 
building and maintaining spiritual 
health and solid Christian character 
in the hearts and souls of young 
America. 

SISTER Mary ISABEL, S.S.]J. 


The Art of Courageous Living, by 
John A. O’Brien (McMullen 
Books, Inc., New York, N. Y., 
pages 266; price $2.50). 


This work of Dr. O’Brien is a 
manual of courage. He considers the 
great examples of courage in the 
pages of history and draws from each 
a lesson for the reader, no matter 
what his walk in life may be, no 
matter how cabined and confined he 
may be by the circumstances of his 
environment. The great purpose of 
the author is expressed in the title of 
one of his closing chapters : Courage 
for All. He advises the reader to 
content himself with the perusal of 
hut one chapter a day till the book 
is finished. But the book should re- 
main the reader’s constant compan- 
ion, a vademecum, to be read, at the 
rate of a chapter a day, once a month 


for the first year and quarterly there- 
after. 

Each chapter presents an impor- 
tant principle for the conquest of 
needless fear and anxiety. These 
eleven principles summarize the at- 
titudes that foster courage in the hu- 
man heart. In expounding the prin- 
ciples of courageous living, the au- 
thor draws upon his experience and 
observation, upon his wide knowl- 
edge of history, and upon the latest 
findings of science. There are cases 
of deep infiltration of fear over a 
long period that demand consultation 
of a psychiatrist. “In seeking to lo- 
cate the secret cause of our fear,” 
writes Dr. O’Brien, “we can get 
some clues as to where to look from 
the findings of modern psychiatry.” 
It remains true, he says again, that if 
fear were abolished from modern 
life, the work of the psychotherapist 
would be nearly gone. 

Christian faith supplies the solvent 
of all worries: Do the best you can, 
and then with a good conscience 
leave the rest to God. 

The Christian philosophy of life 
accepts and applies the three specific 
remedies for worry and anxiety pro- 


ART AND BEAUTY 


By MAURICE DE WULF 
Translated by Sister Mary Gonzaga Udell, O.P. 


$3.00 


Here the word “art” is used in the sense in which we speak of the fine arts, whether the product appeals 
to the eye or to the ear. Thus the term embraces painting, sculpture, architecture, music. 


What is art and what makes a work of man an artistic work? What is the purpose of art? These and sim- 
ilar questions pertain to the philosophy of art. In the present volume the author, a philosopher of renown, 
considers the basic principles of art. 


Anyone can enjoy a fine painting or a good symphony. Is everyone, therefore, qualified to be an art 
critic? What is the difference between art enjoyment and art criticism? These questions are philosophical and 
the author addresses himself to their answer. 


Nothing can better indicate the scope of this work than a list of the fifteen chapter titles, as follows: 
Ideals and Method, The Genesis of a Work of Art, The Nature of Works of Art, The Artistic Order, The 
Perception of Art, Artistic Emotion, Artistic Purpose, Beauty in Nature, The Einfuehlung, Sociological 
Aesthetics, Humanist or Pragmatist Aesthetics, Return to Objectivism, Metaphysical Problems in the 
Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, Psychological Problems in the Aesthetics of the Thirteenth Century, 
Greek Aesthetics and Medieval Aesthetics. 


At your bookstore or from 


B. HERDER BOOK COMPANY 
15-17 SOUTH BROADWAY, ST. LOUIS 2, MISSOURI 
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“Repetitio mater 
studiorum est...” 


Through the centuries since 
Loyola phrased this dictum, 
Catholic schools have achieved 
a world-wide reputation for 
sturdy teaching and for sure 
learning. Critics of “repetitio” 
have failed to understand the 
spirit of it... have failed to see 
that “repetitio” is essentially 
“reteaching,” not rote drill or 
mechanical repetition. 


lt is, we believe, the principle 
by which meaning and number 
relationships are taught in 
Making Sure of Arithmetic, 
by Morton Gray, Springstun 


and Schaaf. This 8-grade series, ° 


with workbooks and teacher's 
guides has been widely (and 
warmly) welcomed in Catholic 
schools. 


Our authors phrase the prin- 
ciple differently. They put it this 
way... 


“Reteaching 
is the mother of understanding” 


but it results in the same sure 
success in arithmetic for which 
Catholic schools have always 
strived. 


Other texts, equally respect- 
ed in Catholic school circles for 
their sound teaching and insight 
into the way children learn, are: 


New Music Horizons 
Learning to Read 


Word Power Through 
Spelling 
Man In His World 
(geography) 
New World of Science 


(general science) 


New World of Chemistry 


SILVER BURDETT 


ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 
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posed by psychiatry: Live a clean, 
upright life ; have a deep and abiding 
faith in God; have a constant love 
for all mankind. Religion exemplified 
in the lives of the saints teaches self 
centered individuals the need of self- 
decentralization and the power of the 
perfect law of love. “When Christ 
said: Perfect love casteth out fear, 
He epitomized for all mankind a vol- 
ume of psychotherapy, which psychi- 
atrists will be but unraveling for cen- 
turies to come (p. 236).” Read The 
Art of Courageous Living. It is 
interesting and informative; it is for 
you. 

(Rev.) Paut E, CAMPBELL 


Preface to Happiness, Vol. IL in 
the series: A Guidebook to the 
Summa, by Elwood F. Smith, 
O.P. and Louis A. Ryan, O.P. 
(Benziger Brothers, Inc., New 
York, 1950; pages xx, 281; 


price $4). 


A good college religion text is as 
hard come by as a good religion cur- 
riculum, both being deficient to the 
extent they are not concerned with 
theology—the scientific knowledge 
of revealed truth. This text, suitable 
because it is not a text, but a guide- 
book to the Summa Theologiae, 
makes the Queen of the Sciences as 
challenging an intellectual discipline, 
to say the least, as any of the other 
subject matters of the curriculum. 


Free, on the one hand, from the 
technicality of a seminary manual 
and, on the other, from insipid 
moralization or sheer casuistry, the 
Preface to Happiness presents the 
material of I-II as a reasoned de- 
velopment of the moral consequences 
flowing from the principle: Man is 
made to the image of God. Topics 
naturally included are man’s last end, 
human acts, passion, habit, law, and 
grace—the keystone of a Christian 
ethic. In its auxiliary role each chap- 
ter provides a succinct, but complete, 
introduction to the question: a his- 
torical background of the significant 
errors delineates the problem, while 
a doctrinal introduction gives the lay 
student needed philosophical defini- 
tions as well as expanations of other 
relevant theological dogmas presup- 
posed for the grasp of the present 
matter. 

The chief contribution of each 
chapter, and the greatest merit of the 
book, is the enunciation of the key 
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with the new 
4-way Better 


RADIANT 
SCREEN 


Every member of your audience— 
from a class or meeting room to a 
big auditorium—will pay more at- 
tention to projected pictures when 
they are shown on Radiant’s amaz- 
ing “Vyna-Flect” screen surface. 
All pictures are more brilliant. 
Black and whites or colors are 
clearer, sharper, truer. That’s why 
interest doesn’t lag. That’s why 
your message sinks in more deeply 
—and is remembered longer. 


A Really improved Screen Fabric 
The new “Vyna-Flect” screen fab- 
ric is made by an exclusive Radiant 
process. Millions of tiny mirror- 
like beads reflect the light instead 
of absorbing it—which assures you 
the brightest, clearest pictures. 
This surface is mildew-proof and 
washable—so that you can always 
have a perfect projection surface. 
Finally—-the surface is flame-proof 
—providing added safety. 


Send for FREE BOOK 
“More Brilliant Projection” 


crammed with practi- 
cal information on 
how to get the best 
projection under all 
conditions. At the 
same time we will 
send you a sample of 
the new Radiant 
**Vyna-Flect’’ screen 
fabric so you can see 
how much better your 
pictures look on this miracle fabric. 


RADIANT MFG. CORP. 
1230 S. Talman, Chicago 8 
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THE ST. THOMAS MORE EDITIONS 


© 


PROSE AND POETRY for Enjoyment 9 
PROSE AND POETRY for Appreciation 10 
PROSE AND POETRY of America 11 
PROSE AND POETRY of England 12 


ACTIVITY BOOKS TEACHERS’ MANUALS 


THE 
ENJOYING ENGLISH SERIES 


LANGUAGE 


ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 7 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 8 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 9 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 10 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 11 
ENJOYING ENGLISH, Book 12 


Teachers’ Manuals 
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probems involved in the questions 
with their proper principles of solu- 
tion so that the student may do his 
own theological thinking, and then 
turn to the Summa for correction, 
corroboration, and clarification. Such 
a procedure seems to implement Gil- 
son’s ideal of college religion: “A 
profound assimilation of a few prin- 
ciples,” or as the authors say of the 
purpose of their book, “not so much 
intended to inform, but to form the 
habit of science of theology.” 

At the end of each chapter are ex- 
ercises, discussion questions, and 
suggested readings. The exercises 
follow fairly well the articles of the 
Summa ; the discussion questions are 
unusually provocative ; and the read- 
ings are from representative and 
sufficiently popular works of philoso- 
phy, psychology, spirituality, and 
theology. The book is completed by 
a glossary, references notes of the 
loci theologici of the various chap- 
ters, and an index. 

In using this guide with the abun- 
dant material of the 114 questions of 
the I-II, the teacher is assured of 
proper emphasis and adaptation of 
such a basic, if sometimes unfamiliar, 
work in the college religion course. 
Moreover, for those of a like mind, 
the book would seem eminently cap- 
able of achieving the authors’ intent, 
“to develop the intellectual habit of 
thinking theologically.” One can 
justifiably anticipate the other vol- 
umes of the series to be as com- 
petently written as the first. 

SROTHER K. Basi, F.S.C. 


Our Review Table 


Saint Joseph Daily Missal. Edited by 
Rev. Hugo H. Hoever, S.O.Cist. An 
all-English Missal, except for the Ordi- 
nary which has English and Latin on 
facing pages, in larger type. The Ordi- 
nary is printed in red and black and is 
bound at the center of the volume. A 
special feature is the calendar which 
shows by page and date each Sunday 
and feast day, charted to the year 1968. 
A selection of popular prayers and de- 
votions is found at the end of the 
volume. The latest Masses are given, 
including the new Mass for the Assump- 
tion. (Catholic Book Publishing Co., 
1950; pages xxxii, 1312; prices $3.75 to 
$16). 

Love of God and the Cross of Jesus, 
Vol. II. By Rev. Reginald Garrigou- 
Lagrange, O.P., tr. by Sr. Jeanne Marie, 
O.P. (B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, 
1951; pages 461, price $6). 


Van Nostrand 
Mathematics Texts 


ALGEBRA IN EASY 
STEPS 


STEIN 


This effective first year algebra, 
formerly published by Newson, 
is now published by Van Nos- 
trand. Teachers say that this al- 
gebra almost teaches itself, and 
that such a wealth of material so 
conveniently arranged is not 
found in any other textbook. 


With the unique program of 
diagnostic tests and keyed assign- 
ments you can easily give each 
pupil just the practice he needs. 
You have ready at hand enough 
drill exercises for all class and 
optional work (nearly 17,000 in 
all). You have a most inclusive 
testing program, abundant mo- 
tivating material, and a clear-cut 
presentation with model solu- 
tions which saves your time and 
prevents confusion. This algebra 
is outstandingly successful in the 
Catholic schools. 


DYNAMIC PLANE 
GEOMETRY 


SKOLNIK and HARTLEY 


This book has a new idea which 
makes an important contribution 
to geometry teaching. Instead of 
considering geometric figures as 
isolated or completed circles, tri- 
angles, etc., the text teaches stu- 
dents to think of the figures as 
they are being formed or 
changed. A moving point forms 
a line. A revolving ray forms 
angles of various kinds, etc. 


The teaching influence of this 
new idea is far reaching and 
broadens the students’ geometric 
concepts. More than 2,000 figures 
and exercises stressing the visual 
or “doing” approach. This text 
fosters insight, discourages mem- 
orization, and makes plane geom- 
etry easier to apprehend and to 


apply. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND CO., INC. 
NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 
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Films in Catholic Education 


By MICHAEL LINDEN 


T IS a far cry from the day when a Catholic 
lecturer, at the turn of the century, was able to 
face an audience and suggest that if any person should 
drop dead in a Catholic library there was a good pros- 
pect that the body would not be found for three weeks. 
The remark is credited to the late Reverend Dr. Peter 
C. Yorke, one of the pioneers in the work of promoting 
Catholic literature during the 20th century. Pages of the 
annual reports of the proceedings of the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association attest to the energy and 
erudition with which Father Yorke, year after year, 
pleaded the cause of Catholic education and advocated 
a greater interest in Catholic literature. 

Nor was his work, like that of other pioneers, in vain. 
The close of the half century has seen the day come when 
Catholic writers, once almost ignored and _ practically 
despised, have studded their titles among the ranks of 
the best selling books. Monsignor Fulton Sheen, Father 
James E. Keller and Thomas Merton are only a few in- 
stances among the clergy; the names of Catholic lay 
writers who have won distinction because of their ability 
to interpret basic truths are legion. In fact, the United 
States, in its Catholic coming of age, has won eminence 
comparable with the decades which produced, in En- 
gland’s second spring, such masters as Wiseman and 
Newman, Belloc and Chesterton. Catholic libraries now 
flourish in the United States. 

It was Father Yorke’s rare distinction that his pub- 
lished works, aside from a few essays, such as “Altar and 


Priest” and his forensic utterances covering a gamut 
that included political philosophy, labor relations, inter- 
national policy and Catholic Action, were for the most 
part written as text-books for little children. 

It was because of these works, including his bible 
histories with their accompanying catechetical instruc- 
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tions that Pope Pius XII designated him as a Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. For like St. Anthony Claret, Father 
Yorke had the rare gift of being able to translate the 
abstruse language of theology and philosophy into clear 
and understandable words, suitable to the mind of the 
children. 


AMONG FIRST TO VALUE POWER OF FILMS 


He was moreover one of the first priests in this coun- 
try to recognize the power of the films and was a prime 
factor in the production of one of the first educational 
films. This film, known as Benjamin Franklin’s Pledge 
was produced for $150 and was designed to educate the 
American people to the claims which Ireland had on 
this country asa result of its assistance during the revo- 
lutionary war. It was put on the silent screen by Gene 
Castle, then a photographer for the San Francisco Call- 
Bulletin whose pioneer work it was. Now the head of 
Castle Films, he was reported a few years ago as having 
disposed of a part of his assets to J. Arthur Rank for 
$1,500,000. 

This illustration of the growing power of the screen 
since 1919, when the film was produced, seems likely 
to be a harbinger of even greater development in the 
years to come. Particularly does it point to a prospect of 
immense advantage in the fertile field of Catholic educa- 
tion. What has been done in the field of literature will 
undoubtedly be done in the film field and Catholic edu- 
cators may be relied upon to play a leading part in the 
development of this means of education. 

In the United States, one of the most hopeful signs 
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of this development resides in the work of Father 
Bernard R. Hubbard, S.]., who has completed, at the 
University of Santa Clara in California, a film studio 
capable of turning out any product necessary for Cath- 
olic education even when that term is used in connection 
with the vast mission fields wherein the films can speak 
a language that is universal. 

That Catholic educators are not taking advantage 
presently of the resources available is probably due to 
the fact that they have not yet realized, as have some of 
the evangelical denominations, the necessity of a nation- 
wide planning program. They are not, as reported by the 
late Monsignor Edward R. Kirk on his return from an 
important national Catholic convention, keeping apace 
with the times. They are not now abreast of Italy or 
I‘rance in the production of films. 


MEMORABLE SCENES OF MARY 


Only recently there was brought to the United States 
one of the few films dealing with the life of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary. This was done in Italy and under the title 
of Mater Dei. In respect to the color it is extremely 
beautiful. Although in Italian narrative, for it has as yet 
found no American buyer, it has sequences which are 
among the most admirable yet done on the screen. 

Two of these will always be remembered. 


The first deals with the scene at one of the porticos 
of the temple in Jerusalem when Mary and Joseph find 
the Christ Child teaching the doctors and answering 
their questions. 

Presumably St. Joseph—that mild and compassionate 
saint who was a model of humility—is about to scold 
the Child Jesus for not having reported to Mary or to 
himself before they set forth on their journey back to 
Nazareth. This suggestion is implicit in finely-pointed 
photography. But Mary, who is at Joseph’s left, restrains 
him with the mere lifting of her right hand. 

She is interested in how her Son is answering the 
questions. When they are propounded and He not only 
answers them but poses other questions to the learned 
rabbis her eyes beam with great joy. With a glance she 
conveys to Joseph her delight that He has explained the 
sacred writings in the terms which she taught Him dur- 
ing the young years in their home. 

This is also her “Beloved Son” who is now able to 
tax the wisdom of all Israel. 

For He it was who was reared in the first Christian 
home “whose only pupil was God’s only Son.” And 
Mary was His teacher. 

How proud she was when she gently reprimanded 
Him: 

“Son, why hast Thou.done so to us?” 

And the Boy’s reply: “Did you not know that I must 
be about my Father’s business ?” brings tears to her eyes. 
Ah, yes, she knows. 


This affecting sequence is later followed, if not in 
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effect duplicated, by the scene at the marriage feast of 
Cana. 

Mary merely says: “They have no wine.” 

And Jesus answers: ° 

“What is that to me or to thee? My hour is not yet 
come.” 

But Mary smiles. 

“Whatsoever He shall say to you,” she says, “do ye.” 

What sweet intercourse of love and devotion and 
child-like obedience must there have been preserved in 
those eighteen years between the time that Jesus was 
found in the temple and the marriage feast at Cana! 

Jesus no longer hesitates... 

“Fill the water-pots with water,” 
“Draw out now and carry to the chief steward.” 

And when they tasted the water that was made into 
wine, how the motherly heart must have throbbed with 


He says; then, 


pride and joy. 

These were great moments of the Lady who was to 
become known as the Queen of the Seven Sorrows. Yet 
in the film they are of utmost simplicity and great 
dignity. 

Such films are a challenge to Catholic educators of 
the United States. They are not costly as American 
dollars go. They furnish a pattern which may be followed 
by a priest in any parish, a nun in any convent, a girl in 
any office, an army sergeant or a housekeeper with seven 
children and a husband to occupy her time. 

Reading the Sacred Scriptures or the lives of the saints 
is a first approach. Prayer that the Christ Child will 
inspire the mind of the writer is likewise important. God 
gives to those who will to give to Him, 


Dramatics as Audio-Visual 


Technique in Religion 


By Sister Mary Olivia, O.S.F., Marian Coilege, Indianapolis 44, Ind. 


F the various techniques and devices 
usually treated in a discussion on 
audio-visual aids in classroom teaching, dramatics is 
probably the most often omitted, and certainly, the one 
most underestimated. While it is true that present edu- 
cational practice puts far more emphasis on dramatic art 
than was formerly the case, it is usually not with the 
intention of advocating it as an audio-visual technique. 

Today, dramatics is used in the school in two capacities : 
as extemporaneous classroom performance, having its 
origin and its end in the pupil group; and as formal 
dramatics prepared as stage presentation for an audience. 
Most teachers are aware that the former, namely spon- 
taneous classroom dramatization, is more highly advo- 
cated and allegedly more beneficial to the pupils. In both 
forms, however, dramatics is usually promoted as a 
means of emotional outlet and a vehicle for self-expres- 
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sion. It is therefore quite possible that the use of drama 
as a teaching device is greatly neglected and could profit- 
ably be given much more emphasis. 


DRAMATIC PRESENTATION HAS LONG HISTORY 


AI a Ne TT a NNER SS LAAN LOTTE AE NS ca 5 


If this is true in the teaching of most school subjects, 
it is surely true in the teaching of religion. In religious 
instruction, particularly, other audio-visual techniques, 
such as charts, diagrams, pictures, films, posters, are 
much more common. Nevertheless, dramatic presenta- 
tion for the inculcation of religious truth is one of the 
oldest devices of the Church. It is one of the scores of 
methods and techniques employed for centuries by the 
Church, and revived, reexamined, and relabelled in the 
present day as a modern innovation. The Church has 
been a wise teacher for almost twenty hundred years and 
there is not much of startling invention that modern 
education can give her. 

If we give unbiased examination to the various pro- 
gressive trends that have become prominent in our edu- 
cational system, we have to admit that there is little that 
is really new. What we regard as innovations in our 
educational practice are really old practices that have a 
new name, or that are assisted by some time-saving or 
clarifying mechanical device. Ultimately, they have their 
prototype in some tried and true method that has been 
used for generations. It is equally evident that in many 
cases these renamed and reconditioned theories had their 
origin and their testing period in the age-old teaching 
experience of the Church. Ideas such as those involving 
individual differences, teacher training, indoctrination, 
use of propaganda, vocational training, motivation can 
all be found in the teaching practice of the Catholic 
Church for centuries past. Certainly the one device that 
is exclusively peculiar to the Church and properly her 
own in contrast to the teaching practice of any other 
educational agency is the use of dramatic presentatiun. 
It is one of the earliest and most popular teaching de- 
vices used in the instruction of the faithful of western 
Europe; it dates back nine hundred years to the period 
of the Middle Ages. 

Liturgical plays are known to have existed in England 
and France at the end of the tenth century. These 
dramatic “tropes” depicted the religious events that were 
commemorated by the more solemn feasts of the Church. 
Their text was usually from the Gospel or the Office of 
the day. Very often the priests depicted these events. 
The miracle plays of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
went beyond the feasts of the liturgical cycle and in- 
cluded stories from the Old and New Testament, the 
miracles of our Lady, and incidents from the lives of the 
saints. At this time the drama left the precincts of the 
Church, was presented in the vernacular rather than in 
Latin, and while it ceased to be liturgical, it did not lose 
any of its religious character. 
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EARLY DRAMATICS USED FOR INSTRUCTION 
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In every instance, it must be remembered, its primary 
objective was not entertainment, but instruction. To the 
common people who could neither read nor write, who 
could not understand the rhetoric of the learned divines, 
these dramas were a facile instrument to teach them the 
truths of their faith and to move their hearts and wills 
to greater devotion and service of God. The titles of a 
few of these plays will give some idea of their character : 
The Wise Virgins, The Play of St. Nicholas, Adam, 
The Miracle of Theophilus, The Acts of the Apostles, 
and of course always, The Passion. 

Perhaps the best and most authentic remnant of these 
dramatics presentations is the ever-appealing and ever- 
instructive Christmas crib, originated in the thirteenth 
century by Saint Francis of Assisi. The story is well 
known how Saint Francis constructed in a cave at 
Greccio a representation of the Nativity scene, using 
simple peasants of the countryside and the beasts of 
their fields for his characters. This was an authentic 
dramatic tableau. Francis did not do this for the enter- 
tamment of the people, nor does the Church construct 
the Christmas crib today merely to create a pretty pic- 
ture. The primary object of the Poverello was un- 
doubtedly to help the simple folk of Greccio to realize 
more deeply the sublimity of the mystery of the Incarna- 
tion that his first Christmas crib depicted. The Church, 
wise teacher that she is, has used the idea successfully 
ever since. 











































What relation, then, has all this to the teaching of 
religion in the present day? Simply this, that much of 
our oral instruction can be greatly fortified by a judicious 
use of dramatization in the classroom. For young chil- 
dren there is a wealth of occasion for the use of this 
technique. The lives of the Saints—not in their entirety, 
but just those particular incidents that clarify the prac- 
tice of some virtue—are prolific with material. The life 
of Joan of Arc, Bernadette of Lourdes, Don Bosco, 
Francis of Assisi, Aloysius Gonzaga, offer countless 
dramatic episodes that are instructive and interesting. 
Even college students have successfully used incidents 
from the life of Martin de Porres and of Lucia dos 
Santos of the Fatima apparitions. A whole category of 
virtues can be exemplified through dramatization from 
the lives of canonized saints—or if you wish, from the 
lives of those uncanonized saints in the making—the 
modern boy and girl depicting the beauty of virtue, the 
heinousness of vice, the code of Christian living through 

Original sketches of modern life: honesty, obedience, 
charity, patience, kindness. The more completely the 
work is evoked from the pupils themselves, the more 
beneficial it will be. 


At a higher level along the educational ladder, there 
is the treatment of the sacraments, especially baptism, 
confirmation, matrimony, extreme unction. These can be 
greatly vitalized by dramatic presentation in the upper 
elementary grades and early high school grades. Parts 
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of the Mass, such as the Mass of the Catechumens, the 
Offertory service, the Commemoration of Saints in the 
Canon, are fine subjects for older pupils to dramatize. 
The boy or girl of this age is eager to gain a command 
of the everyday phases of his religious practice that will 
make him an intelligent adult Catholic. 


BIBLICAL THEMES APPEAL; PAGEANTRY 


Finally, there is a deep spiritual mine in the pages of 
Scripture. We Catholics are often accused, perhaps 
justly so, of our little knowledge of Scripture. This is 
particularly true of the Old Testament. It may be due 
to the fact that this part of the Bible is not easily read 
in continuity, but there are assuredly many episodes of 
the Old Testament that Catholics should know and that 
can be made very appealing to the child. They may be 
difficult to understand because of the customs of the age 
they represent, the archaic language of the characters; 
but many of these stories could be made much more real 
and much more clear if they were dramatized. The story 
of Joseph and his brethren, including episodes of Joseph, 
the dreamer, Joseph sold into Egypt, the famine, the 
reunion in Egypt; the story of David and Saul; the 
story of the child Moses ; of Jephte and his daughter ; of 


Ruth, of Esther, of the Seven Machabees—all are stories 
within the possibilities of the elementary school child 
and should be learned by him. Certainly the high school 
youth will enjoy some of them far more than others, but 
the teacher’s own discretion must govern the selection, 
In the New Testament there is a still wider field: the 
annunciation, the visitation, the loss of Jesus in the 
Temple, Jairus’ daughter, Mary Magdalen, the wise and 
foolish virgins, the Good Samaritan, and a host of others, 
Cardinal Gasparri, in discussing the teaching of religion, 
once said that he believed children should be guided to 
dramatize prayers. He advocated that the scene of Jesus 
teaching the Our Father to His apostles at their request 
as they sat on a little hillock in Palestine be made a little 
dramatic episode; that the annunciation and visitation 
events be enacted to clarify the Hail Mary; that the 
discussion and dispute of the Council of Jerusalem be 
put into an episode to depict the formulation of the 
Apostles’ Creed, various characters contributing the 
individual articles and explaining their meaning. 
There is yet another form of dramatic presentation 
that can be made very impressive and that has great 
possibilities when the delicate nature of the subject does 
not permit much dialogue. ‘This is the use of pageantry. 
For centuries the Church has employed pageantry in all 
her liturgical functions. It is unequalled in surrounding 
a truth with dignity, majesty, and interpretation of sym- 
bolism. Certain aspects of the Mass: Gloria, Credo, 
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Offertory, can easily be made short pageants for children 
in the elementary grades. Some of the mysteries of faith, 
the communion of saints, the catholicity, the universality 
of the Church, the eight beatitudes, the corporal and 
spiritual works of mercy, are all easily adapted to 
pageantry. High school students can obtain much benefit 
from projects on the gifts of the Holy Ghost, the li- 
turgical cycle demonstrating the relation and sequence 
of the feasts of the Church. It would take far more time 
than can be given to enumerate even a small part of the 
work that can be done with niaterial from a high school 
course in Church history, which incidentally is a course 
that some high school students feel they would like to 
have made more interesting. 


GUARD AGAINST IRREVERENCE, OVERSTRAINING 
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Naturally, this work of introducing dramatic presenta- 
tion into instruction in religion cannot. be done without 
some cautions. It is true that, just as the early miracle 
and mystery plays had the disadvantage of crudity and 
imperfection, so also the use of classroom dramatics in 
today’s educational program has similar drawbacks. 
There is always the need to guard against irreverence, 
against overstraining a point of spirituality to the extent 
that it becomes ludicrous, against making facts that are 
supernatural and spiritual, into something too sensible 
and material. The teacher needs to be very careful, 
especially with spontaneous classroom dramatization, 
that the children do not treat too familiarly with matters 
that should always be sacred. Her purpose must be the 
increase of devotion as well as the enlightenment of the 
understanding and keener comprehension of facts. 

She must be aware that not everything in the body of 
religious truth can be adapted to dramatization. A poor 
presentation, a thoughtless attempt to depict what can- 
not be given graphic presentation, can be of more harm 
than good. Certainly, if this form of presentation is used 
wisely it can be one of the most interesting and effective 
in the instruction and development of children. It is 
surely the most intimate and direct form of presentation. 
Whether the pupil acts as audience or as actor he deals 
directly with the characters and the action involved. 
There is no mechanical medium to remove the original 
cause of the action from his vision and his physical pres- 
ence. Either he himself is the character feeling certain 
human qualities and carrying on certain modes of activ- 
ity, or he as audience sees and hears that character itself. 
He does not see a picture, even though it may be an 
animated one, as in the case of the movie. 

Being more direct and more intimate this technique 
should work toward a better understanding of the sub- 
ject being treated. It should make the child better able 
to live his faith because he understands it better; it 
should make him love God more because his will has 
been moved through inspiring intimate participation in a 
living representation of the truths that his faith teaches. 
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Tools for Schools 


T-SQUARES 
FOR EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


We have available for prompt shipment equip- 
ment for the drafting room—T-Squares, Straight- 
edges, Triangles, Erasing Shields, Protractors, 
Pencil Pointers, Scale Rules, Student Kits. 





Descriptive literature sent on request. 


SCHOOL ROOM 
FURNITURE 


- 


fm 


MAVLINE 


ENGINEERING 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


603 No. Commerce Street 


—___——_——___—_________—_ 3 NITAVS 


Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


—_—_—_- MAY LIN E——— 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY STUDY 
ABROAD 


Special Six Week Summer Courses 
offered by 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, Dublin, Eire 


UNIVERSITY OF FRIBOURG, 
Switzerland 

UNIVERSITY OF MADRID, Spain 

UNIVERSITY OF ST. THOMAS OF 
VILLANOVA, Havana, Cuba 
(Under the Direction of American 

Augustinian Fathers) 

UNIVERSITY OF SAN MARCOS, Lima, 
Peru 
(400th Anniversary ) 


Up to six credits can be obtained at any one 
of these Universities. 


Average cost of tuition $75.00 
Transportation arranged. 


For complete information and descriptive litera- 
ture on the Universities in which you are interested, 
write to: 


INSTITUTE OF UNIVERSITY STUDIES ABROAD 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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The Philosophical Series of the Higher Institute of Philosophy, 
University of Louvain, Belgium 


EPISTEMOLOGY 


By CANON FERNAND VAN STEENBERGHEN, Pb.D., S.T.D. 
Translated by REV. MARTIN J. FLYNN, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Price, $4.00 


“It is not often that we find such vigorous “The intrinsic merits of this work, even more 
content and such systematic construction com- than a desire to express gratitude to one of 
bined in so remarkable a fashion as in the the many masters to whom the reviewer feels 
work of Professor Van Seenberghen.”’ highly indebted, prompt an expression of the 

—Salestanum. hope that Canon Van Steenberghen’s work 


‘‘Here we have a masterpiece of philosophical will receive the enthusiastic welcome it so 
analysis.""—Irish Ecclesiastical Record. richly deserves." —T he New Scholasticism. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
PHILOSOPHY 


By CANON LOUIS DE RAEYMAEKER, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Translator HARRY McNEILL, Ph.D. 


Price, Net, $4.00 


“Excellence of . . . plan . . . , clarity, order, and accuracy.” 
—Journal of Philosophy. 


“A direct simplicity, a luminous clarity of expression . . . 
—The Modern Schoolman. 


‘Stands out in clarity, conciseness, and elegance . . . Strongly 
recommended to all.’’—Collectanea Franciscana. 


Now Ready... COSMOLOGY 


Elements of a Critique of the Sciences and of Cosmology 


By FERNAND RENOIRTE, Sc.D., Ph.D. 
Translated by JAMES F. COFFEY, Ph.D., S.T.D. 


Price, Net, $3.50 


No modern philosopher can make a worthwhile contribution to the understand- 
ing of the material universe if he overlooks the findings of the positive sciences. 
Unfortunately there exists no sound, stable tradition of communication between 
philosophers and scientists. As a result the conclusions of one group are not 
easily accessible to the members of the other. Until this problem of communi- 
cation is solved, the philosopher cannot hope to present an adequate cosmology. 
It is for this reason that Professor Renoirte presents, in this volume of the series 
of philosophy textbooks published at the University of Louvain, a work which 
is both scientific and philosophical; for to straighten out the frontiers between 
philosophy and science and to formulate the principles which will make a 
philosopher and scientist understand one another's language, is the common 
task of both branches. 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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Audio Visual News 


Catholic College Chosen for 
EBFilms Scholarships 


The selection of Xavier University, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, among 26 colleges and uni- 
versities for participation in the 1951 sum- 
mer scholarship program of Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films was announced recently 
by Floyde E. Brooker, chairman of the 
firm’s scholarship selection board. 


Students and teachers interested in ap- 
plying for the summer tuitioh grants 
should make application directly to the 
institution. The deadline is April 15. 


All the schools selected have outstanding 
audio-visual programs and are able to 
offer a wide range of full time courses in 
audio-visual instruction. The 26 schools 
were selected from among 100 which ap- 
plied for grants. 


A $1,000 fellowship for graduate study 
of audio-visual techniques at any college 
or university will be awarded by EBFilms 
this year. Applications may be obtained 
from Floyde E. Brooker, chief, Visual 
Aids to Education, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. (S15) 


Three Social Science Films 


Three one-reel films intended for ele- 
mentary grades in geography and social 
science have been released by Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films. 

A glimpse into the picturesque but rugged 
life of the children who live in the Alps of 
Switzerland is given in a new educational 
motion picture Children of the Alps. 


The film dramatizes typical events in the 
life of a Swiss mountain family, following 
the children as they help their parents in 
the winter work about their farm and saw- 
mill, The children then are shown in school 
and finally in play as they practice the 
typical mountain sports of skiing and 
skating. 

Children of the Alps is a one reel black 
and white film intended for use in middle 
grade classes in geography, language arts 
and social science. It is a companion film to 
the Children of Many Lands series and a 
supplement to the film Children of Switzer- 
land. 


The rigors of an arctic winter and how 
human culture has adapted itself to the en- 
vironment are illustrated in a new full color 
educational motion picture, Eskimos 
(Winter in Western Alaska). 


Intended for elementary geography class- 
es, it follows a typical Alaskan Eskimo 
family through its daily activities of work 
and play. The film is designed to teach 
children not only the differences that exist 
among the various world cultures, but also 
the many similar problems of providing 
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food, clothing, shelter and human relations. 

The film opens in the log cabin home of 
the Achebuk family in Unalakleet, Alaska, 
showing the beds made of reindeer skins, 
crude stove and other household items. The 
family is shown at breakfast and then the 
camera follows family members as they 
proceed with their various tasks; the 
mother washing clothing, the father fishing 
and the children at school. 

It follows Achebuk as he sets off by dog 
sled over the ice of the Bering Sea on a seal 
hunt. After reaching open water he is 
shown as he paddles his kayak to hunt for 
seal. Before he can find any the ice begins 
breaking up and Achebuk is forced to flee 
back to the mainland. 


The apple, the most widely cultivated 
fruit in the temperate zone, is the star of a 
new full color educational motion picture. 


In its marketed form the apple is possibly 
the most widely known fruit to Americans, 
but there are few consumers who know the 
complex operations, human effort and tech- 
nological skill required in its production 
and distribution. In Apples (From Seed- 
ling to Market) this story is told. 


The film was made in the Wenatchee 
Valley, Washington. Following panoramic 
scenes of producing orchards the film 
shows the operations of planting and graft- 
ing. Pruning operations and methods of 
natural and artificial pollination are shown. 

The film shows spraying and dusting and 
other methods of protecting the fruit and 
trees. It then illustrates the picking of ripe 
fruit and the processes of sorting for quality 
and size and preparation for shipping in the 
packing house. 

The one reel, full-color 16mm. film is in- 
tended for use in primary and middle grades 
in geography, social studies and home eco- 
nomics classes. (S16) 


Two Filmstrip Sets for 


Home Economics 


Young America Films has just released 
two new sets of filmstrips relating to child 
care and problems of consumer education. 

The Child Care Series is a set for youth 
and parents’ groups, which tell how to 
get acquainted with young children; how 
to attend to the baby’s needs ; how to keep 
children happy and safe—all told through 
the eyes of a baby sitter. The set is priced 
at $16.50. 

Consumer Education Series discusses 
basic principles of selecting the best style 
for each type of figure; points on buying a 
blouse; the nature and function of the 
retail store; important facts about wool, 
rayon, and cotton fabrics. The set is 


$16.50. (S17) 


LANGUAGE STUDY 


made life-like by 


LINGUAPHONE 


the World's-Standard 
Conversational Method 


In the classroom and in the home, 
Linguaphone has proved itself the most 
efficient help to teacher and pupil in the 
study of English speech and foreign 
languages. The Linguaphone Conversa- 
tional Method enables the student to 
learn a foreign language as naturally 
as natives do — by listening, associating 
and living with the language. Through 
EAR and EYE, Linguaphone electrical 
recordings and synchronized texts vitalize 
the language lesson, stimulate interest 
and aid memory. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Sets 


More than 150 educators and linguists 
cooperated in making these electrical 
transcriptions the most natively authen- 
tic ever recorded. 

Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed 
to tonal inflections and pronunciation. 


Send for Free Booklets on 
Foreign Languages and English Speech 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


107-02 Rockefeller Plaza, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 





.. + Widely and Enthusiastically used 
by Parochial Schools. 


THE IROQUOIS NEW STANDARD 
ARITHMETICS, Enlarged Edition, by 
Patton and Young 


The sound, sensible, step-by-step arith- 
metics with the scientifically propor- 
tioned drill material. Adopted for use in 
nearly 30 dioceses! 


THE NEW SEE AND SAY SERIES 
by Arnold, Bonney, and Southworth 


The tried and true method of 
building reading mastery through 
phonetics. 


IROQUOIS 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


HOME OFFICE 
SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





News of School Supplies and Equipment 


New Flash Card Games 
To Teach Vowels 


Two new flash card games have been 
introduced to teach children the pronuncia- 
tion of vowels in the early grades, by Ideal 
School Supply Co. of Chicago. 

One is called the “Quiet Pal Game” 
which shows the children how the addition 
of a vowel letter after another vowel in a 
word changes the pronunciation of the 
first vowel. A hinged flash card with a 
basic word on the face of it is held up be- 
fore the pupils. After the teacher explains 
the pronunciation of the vowel in the basic 
word, she turns the end of the card to the 
front and thus changes the word by adding 
another vowel. 

For example, ran becomes rain when 
the end fold of the card covers the n with 
in. The set of 15 cards costs fifty cents. 

The “End-in-E Game” is used to teach 
the change in pronunciation of vowels in 
words when a final e is added at the end 
of the word. This set of 15 cards costs 
fifty cents. (S18) 


Novel Pedal Plane Ride 


Shown in the illustration below is the 
novel “pedal plane ride” which combines 
all the fun of a merry-go-round and the 
universal appeal of airplanes, without the 
cost of a motor or the expense of fuel. Chil- 


dren say, “It pedals like a bicycle and flies 
like a bird.” In motion, the planes swing 
out eight feet on ball-bearing hinged sup- 
port shafts to give 24 youngsters a thrilling 
safe action ride, it is claimed. Motive power 
is entirely supplied by plane riders. One 
six-year-old child is said to operate “pedal 
plane ride” easily while all other riders 
coast. 

In addition to six planes for individ- 
ual riders the unit features two passenger 
cars, each of which provides free rides for 
nine children or six adults. Each plane is 
equipped with a safety-brake plus a safety- 
seat that can comfortably accommodate 
either children or adults. Completely safe 
operation is assured at all times, the maker 
states, since drive chains, shafts, bearings, 
and gears are entirely enclosed. The easy- 
to-maintain unit revolves on one timkin 
taper bearing. Constructed for hard play- 
ground use, its overall diameter is 24 feet, 
flying diameter is 32 feet. Plane bodies are 
available in six bright colors. 

More information can be had by writing 
Pedal Plane Mfg. Co., South Beloit, 
Illinois. (S19) 


Typewriter with New Scales 


Perfectly balanced letters are routine 
with new “See-set” margins, according to 
an announcement made by Underwood Cor- 
poration whose standard typewriters are 
now equipped with new front writing scales 
to assist in accurately centering headings 
and balancing short, medium or long letters. 


The “See-set” margins have six colored 
diamond shaped symbols, two red, two yel- 
low and two blue. By setting the visible 
margins at these indicators, a five, six or 
seven inch writing line, as desired, becomes 
automatic. Paper centering scales are 
marked in inches to center any width of 
paper accurately. (S20) 


Grind Your Own Flour 


Many Catholic institutions, including 
self-sustaining ones, which do their own 
baking, from biscuits to bread, will want 
to consider the possibility of speedily and 
economically grinding their own flour with 
the new “Hol-grain” mill. 

Readers will recall Sister M. Ethelburg 
Leuschen’s article “Bread Indeed!” (Tue 
CatHotic Epucator, June, 1950, page 
520) and her identifying several ‘larger 
Catholic institutions which grind their own 
grain and bake it into wholesome “meaty” 
bread. Smaller establishments will find the 
new mill suited to smaller operations. 

The “Hol-grain” mill is said to be a 
miniature of the historic old stone mill with 
the addition of certain refinements. It is 
driven by a one h.p. motor at a speed of ap- 
proximately 3500RPM. The wheat is 
placed in a hopper immediately above the 
stone grinding members. 

Simplicity in design and operation is 
claimed for the new small mill. Fill the 
hopper with wheat, rye, or corn, push the 
starter switch, and the mill will grind the 
grain into an extra finely ground, fresh, 
highly mineral and vitamin potent, whole 
grain flour. A threaded collar which cir- 
cumvents the grinding head allows for an 
easy adjustment of the type of grind (fine, 
medium or coarse). 


The mill grinds 25-30 pounds of flour in 
one hour. It is compact in design, measur- 
ing 36 inches high, and its circular section 
a maximum diameter of 12% inches. The 
weight is approximately 200 pounds. It 
comes furnished with a 25-pound hopper, 
or can be equipped with 50 or 100 pound 
hoppers. (S21) 


Book News 


Christopher Award Goes 
to Pillar of Fire 


Chosen as a winner of the Christophers 
Award is Karl Stern’s Pillar of Fire, which 
will be published on February 23. 

A story of conversion from Judaism 
to Catholicism, this autobiography gives a 
first-hand account of one of the tragedies 
of our time, the persecution of the Jews 
in Germany. The book was written, the 
author says, “not only to explain how I 
became a Christian, but equally to help 
Christians to understand their brothers, the 
Jews.” (B13) 
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The Holy Bible 
in a New Setting 


The publication of a new edition of the 
Holy Bible is just announced under the 
title: Holy Family Edition of the Catholic 
Bible. 

The New Testament and the Psalms 
are the Confraternity text, the Old Testa- 
ment otherwise is the Douay text. 

Many innovations mark this new publi- 
cation. One of them is the inclusion in full 
color reproduction of 335 biblical paint- 
ings by James J. Tissot, renowned 19th 
Century French artist. 

Another unusual feature consists of 43 
pictorial maps to give visual significance 
to the history of Israel from the migration 
of Abraham to the times of Christ, and 
to trace Christ’s movements in Judea, 
Samaria and Galilee. Coupled with the 
N. T. maps is a biographical index of the 
life of Christ, listing each event with chap- 
ter and verse (tabular chart) where the 
event is described. 

The editor, Father John P. O’Connell, 
M.A., S.T.D., has arranged the verses into 
paragraphs with appropriate subheads 
which arrangement allows for a pleasing 
typographical appearance of the pages 
which are set in large readable type. A 
sample from John 4 will show the reader 
what to expect in the way of headings: 
Jesus passes through Samaria—He meets 
the Samaritan woman—she wonders at 
Christ’s request—Christ promises living 


Price, net, $2.75 


about it: 


« 


Son”. . 
religious but also for the laity . . . 


. a book of unusual sermons . 
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Make Way For Mary 


By Rev. James J. McNally 





















Here is the ideal gift for the Lenten season, a book 
which will offer fresh material to speakers at novenas 
to Our Lady, or at talks to Holy Name or Altar 
Societies, and other groups. Read what others say 


.. this is a beautiful, moving, inspiring story of 
the Blessed Mother told by associating her with the 
Sunday Gospels of the liturgical year, which in story 
telling style reveals her as a focal point in each 
Gospel, and shows in an exciting way her charm and 
her great importance in bringing all to her divine 
. “not only a fine book for the clergy and 


—"Irish Advocate” 










JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Pl., N. Y. 7 


. . not too long 
to preach nor too preachy to listen to. As a rule, ser- 
mon books are dry and even dreary. This one is 
very different. This one merits a warm welcome. 


—"The Catholic Review” 


water—Christ reveals her past—She recog- 
nizes Him as prophet—His disciples return 
—Reaping the harvest—The Samaritans 
believe, etc. 

To make this edition of the Bible a read- 
ily available reference work, the editor has 
included: a table of Sunday Epistles and 
Gospels; a parallel chart of Catholic and 
Protestant names of the books (showing 
the Protestant omissions) ; three encycli- 
cals, “On the study of Holy Scripture,” 
“On St. Jerome,” and “On the Promotion 
of Biblical Studies,” six pages on the say- 
ing of the Rosary; a 16-page illustrated 
explanation of the Mass; a 256 page Cath- 
olic Dictionary; a collation of texts from 
the New Testament; six pages for record- 
ing the family record and the family tree in 
genealogical form. 

According to the publisher, The Catholic 
Press, Inc., Chicago, the publication of the 
Holy Family edition was made possible 
by a grant from John F. Cuneo of Chicago, 
noted Catholic layman and Papal Knight 
of the Holy Scripture. (B14) 


Threat of Red Sabotage 
Booklet of Herald-Tribune Articles 


The Threat of Red Scbotage, a booklet, 
is a reprint of ten articles which appeared 
in the New York Herald-Tribune from 
Nov. 29 through Dec. 11, 1950. 

Months were spent uncovering factual 
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WARD'S RENTAL SERVICE 


@ CONFIRMATION ROBES AND 
ACCESSORIES . . . Attractive sam- 
ple outfits for boys and girls sent 


@ ACADEMIC CAPS, GOWNS AND 
HOODS... On rental or purchase 


e@ CHOIR ROBES... . On rental or 


purchase basis. Catalog free on 


The C. E. WARD Co. 


Dept. C 


New London, Ohio 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
School and community seals are a specialty with us. 


NOTE: We manufacture HIGH QUALITY class pins that will 
add to the spirit of your students and to their appreciation of 
your school. Also Club Pins and other items. 


J. RICHARD O'NEIL CO. 


data on communistic plans, by reporters 
Fendall Yerxa and Ogden R. Reid. They 
cover such points: manuals prepared for 
red saboteurs’ instruction; U. S. plants 
marked for destruction ; agitation to under- 
mine the Korean war effort ; infiltration of 
key labor unions! boring-from-within in 
church and community groups; red orders 
to intensify revolt plans. 

J. Edgar Hoover prepared the foreword 
to the booklet which “should serve to re- 
move any remaining doubts Americans 
may have as to the true objectives of the 
communists and their willingness to resort 
to any tactics ... to fulfill their objec- 
tives of undermining, weakening, and even- 
tually destroying our American democ- 
racy. (B15) 


Contributors to This Issue 
(Continued from page 338) 


tory of monasticism, English, and liturgy 
at the Marynook novitiate of the Marian- 
ists. He has a B.A. from the University 
of Dayton and an M.A. from St. Louis 
University with English as major. Brother 
has taught at the high school level and 
at St. Mary’s University, San Antonio, 
Texas. He is the author of several books 
and he has contributed to the Catholic 
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Educational Review, THe Catuoiic Epu- 
cator, The Catholic School Journal, and 
The Apostle of Mary. 


Rev. G. H. Guyot, C.M., S.T.L., S.Ser.B. 


Father Guyot, well known to our read- 
ers, is rector of St. John’s Seminary, San 
Antonio, Texas, where he also is professor 
of Sacred Scripture. 
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HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
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RENTAL OR SALE 


Request 


Established in 1912 


BENTLEYASIMON - 


The 1951 Supplement to 
French's Catalogue of Plays 


is NOW READY for DISTRIBUTION 


Please send SAMUEL FRENCH 


or your 25 West 45th St., New York 
copy today | 7623 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 


SERVICE COUPON 7 


For obtaining further informa- 
tion about products advertised in 
THE CATHOLIC EDUCATOR 
and those described in the News 
of School Supplies and Equipment 
and Book News columns. 


Service Department, 
The Catholic Educator, 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 


Please send me further informa- 
tion about products advertised or 
described which I have encircled, 
without cost to me: 

B1, B2, B3, B4, BS, B6, B7, B8, 
B9, B10, B11, B12, B13, B14, B15 

$1, S2, $3, S4, S5, S6, S7, S8, 
$9, S10, S11, S12, $13, S14, S15, 
$16, $17, $18, $19, S20, $21 


(Please Print) 


Address 
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Sister M. Jane Edward, I.H.M. 


Sister Edward shows the possibilities 
for Catholic Action in an English club. 


Sister M. Berchmans, C.S.J. 


Sister Berchmans gives us a sampling 
of prayers prepared by her pupils in their 
attempt “to make mental prayer.” 


Brother Louis Weber, S.M. 


Brother Weber pleads for art in our 
high schools and holds that art expression 
belongs with art appreciation. 


Shirley V. Smith 


Miss Smith’s contribution, written while 
she was a student in college, affords us 
an insight into the students’ viewpoint 
on working their way through college. 


Sister Mary Olivia, O.S.F. 


Sister Mary Olivia is professor of ed- 
ucation and music at Marian College. Her 
fields of specialization are music and ed- 
ucation, having earned her D. Ed degree 
at the University of Cincinnati. She has 
also undertaken graduate studies in music 
at the Cincinnati Conservatory of Music. 
Sister has previously contributed to THE 
CATHOLIC EDUCATOR and she has 
also contributed to Education, and the 
Catholic School Journal. She is the author 
of two pageants commemorating respec- 
tively the centennials of St. Clement parish 
of Cincinnati and that of the Sisters of 
Saint Francis of Oldenburg, Indiana. She 
is joint author of With the Poverello. 
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scestaneniemntdiininaan 
Catholic Colleges 
and Schools 


St. Bonaventure University 


Bonaventure, N. Y. Established 1859. Conducted 
by Franciscan Fathers. Degrees in arts, sciences, 
Separate schools: business administration, 
tion; R.O.T.C., pre-engineering, pre-medical, pr. 
dental, pre-law, teacher training. Provision of 
— recreation. Write Registrar for further 
details. 


Marquette University 
Milwaukee, Wis. Conducted by the inns 


Colleges of liberal arts, business admini: 
engineering, journalism, and nursing; schools 
dentistry, law, medicine, and speech; graduate 
school and high school. Department of Educatign, 
Address the Registrar. 


King's College 


Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania. A liberal arts and 
science college for men, conducted by the Priests 
of the Congregation of Holy Cross. Bachelor of 
Arts in Economics, English, History, Journaliém, 
Philosophy, Modern Languages. Bachelor of Se- 
ence in Accounting, Biology, and Chemistry, For 
further information address the Dean. 


University of Ottawa, Canada 


Bilingual institution in the heart of Camada’s 
capital. Arts, science, business, engineering, phys 
ical education, medicine, law, psychology, educs 
tion, nursing, social sciences, philosophy, t , 
canon law, graduate school. Member of N.CC S 
the Canadian association similar to American ae 
crediting agencies. 


Siena Heights College 


Adrian, Michigan. Conducted by the Sisters of 
St. Dominic. Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Sei 
ence, Philososhy, Music, Commercial Education, 
Teacher Training, Secretarial Diplomas, Home 
Economics, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Med 
ical Courses. Exceptional opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings. Interesting Campus 

For further information address the Dean. 


Saint Joseph's College 


Emmitsburg, Maryland. Conducted by _ the 
Daughters of Charity of Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Offers a pouryene course leading to the Degree 
of Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science and 
prepares for teaching, dietetics, technology, bust 
ness and journalism. For further information, 
write to the Registrar. 


Immaculata College 


Immaculata, Pa. Sisters, Servants of the 
maculate Heart of aane Fully Accredited. I 
grees: Arts, Science, re-medical, Secretarial, 
Music. Vocational, Home Economics, 
School Teacher Certificate. Swimming-pool, lake, 
campus 327 acres, athletics. riding, sports. ‘View. 
book on request. 40 minutes from Philadelphia. 
Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marimmac. 


College of Saint Rose 


Albany, New York. Awards M.A., M.S., MS 
in E., B.A. and B.S. degrees. Prepares for 
secondary school teaching; nursing; business; 
social work; chemistry and biology researea) 
laboratory technician; creative writing; pit 
medical; music; and allied fields. A fully #& 
credited college for women. Conducted by 

Sisters of St. Joseph. Address The Registrar. 


a 


Nazareth Academy 


La Grange, Illinois. Conducted by the Sisters 
of St. Joseph of La Grange. Resident and day 
high school for girls. Fully accredited. Serves 
Chicago’s western suburbs. Courses offered: @ 
lege Preparatory, Home Economics, Com 
Education, Dramatics, Music, Art. For further 
information write to the Registrar. 
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